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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


TretanD and Scotland both have dramatic movements 
which during the last few years might almost be called 
national; many of us look forward with keen pleasure to 
the annual visit of the Dublin Abbey Theatre Company, 
and we have the Glasgow players now among us proving 
their ability. Some months ago, with the object of 
encouraging Wales to progress along the same path, Lord 
Howard de Walden offered a prize of £100 “for the best 
play suitable for the repertory of a Welsh National 
Dramatic Company of professional actors and actresses 
able to play either in Welsh or English.” The response 
was good, and his award has now been made; it is divided 
among five plays. A further prize of the same amount is 
now offered on the same terms, and we may hope before 
many seasons have passed to witness, on the stage perhaps 
of some London theatre, the result of these incitements to 
dramatic endeavour. Lord Howard de Walden is not in the 
position of the pseudo-literary individual who purchases 
expensive editions merely for the sake of possession, know- 
ing nothing about their literary value; he is eminently 
qualified to be a critic of literary and dramatic affairs, as 
those who have read his “ Lanval ” know very well. 





Success in life depends, according to the generally accepted 
view, on certain familiar qualities, among which that of a 
proper obedience to those in authority takes a high place. 
In the reception which Mr. Andrew Carnegie gave to several 





journalists on Saturday last to celebrate his seventy-sixth 
birthday he uttered some maxims which are calculated to 
bring chaos into commercial life if they happened to be put 
into practice. “Do not follow the rule ‘obey orders’; if 
your employer objects, tell him you know more about your 
department than he does,” said the great man. “ Probably 
he will not like it then, but he will remember, and some day 
you will be rewarded.” Meanwhile, of course, the youth 
who carries out this advice stands an excellent chance of 
being, more or less politely, shown the door. 


The words of a certain American short-story writer, quoted 
in the current Literary Digest of New York, concerning editors 
and their ways, savour of the vapourings of a disappointed 
literary aspirant. “As a class, they are inferior,” he says, 
calmly, “ to themen who write for them ; they areeven inferior 
to their readers. They are men who are ill-humoured and 
tired out; men with narrow, conservative minds. They 
lack literary sensibility, or, putting it differently, they 
are not sensitive to things literary.” Really, really! 
This is exactly the sort of bitterness we have heard a 
score of times from the young man who thinks he can write, 
directed against the editors who think he can’t—editors, we 
happen to have been aware, in many cases with triple the 
range of reading and twenty times the grip of literary 
matters possessed by the whining ones. The speaker is 
treating, of course, of affairs in the United States, but the 
spirit is the same, and when he says that “at present the 
new writer has little hope of getting into the magazines with 
strong, original material” we have him fixed; for never 
was there a time when editors were more pleased to get 
hold of “ strong, original material,” on either side of the 
Atlantic. But as this author’s stories are described in the 
New York Sun (apparently at an interview) as “blending 
the mystery of Conrad and the realism of Jack London,” 
possibly there is something the matter with his pen. 





“The British drama has arrived at a deadlock. The 
authors don’t write stimulating plays because of the listless- 
ness of the public; the public remain listless because the 
authors don’t write stimulating plays.” So writes Mr. 
Charles Brookfield in the National Review. Perhaps it is 
true; perhaps not. But what is theobviousremedy ? The 
discoverer of our dramatic decadence must step into the 
breach; he must save our souls in spite of us. He must 
lead the way in a dramatic renaissance which will com- 
pletely outshine his “theatrical Golden Age” of 1865-85 ; 
he must become the apostle of the “real theatre.” Unfor- 
tunately, our hopes, quickly roused, are as rapidly dashed to 
the ground, for Mr. Charles Brookfield, actor, author, adapter, 
playwright, physician-to-the-drama, will shortly become 
Joint Examiner of Plays with Mr. G. A. Redford, and will 
be lost in the humdrum life of officialdom. But perhaps the 
Lord Chamberlain can be persuaded to release Mr. Brook- 
field. You never can tell. 


The very neatest idea we have seen of making “ the 
punishment fit the crime” comes from California, where, it 
is announced, “all official safes will in future be made in 
prison by burglars undergoing punishment for safe-breaking.” 
This beats the Gilbertian billiards “ with a twisted cue and 
elliptical billiard-balls,” which we had always thought 
ingenious enough to please everybody. The only flaw in the 
poetic justice of the idea seems to be that the burglar who 
has built the safe wil! probably know how to open it without 
the key; at any rate, after the ironic tortures which must 
rack his breast as he works within the walls, he is fairly 
sure to have a good try as soon as he is outside. 
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ST. MICHAEL 


The conquered fire faints at thy silver feet, 
O Captain of the cohorts of the blest ! 
And from the stainless wonder of thy crest 
The pure light glances—lesser lights more fleet 
Shake on the graven steel of thigh and breast. 


The fettered shadow huddles ’neath thy tread, 
O mighty warrior of the golden hair ; 
Thy sword rests like a lily, long and fair, 

In thy triumphant hand ; though darkly red 
Far, far below the world’s grim outposts flare. 


Lo, in the darkness thou hast tamed we lie, 
The trodden ashes of thy conflict fall 
Upon our heads, while unto thee we call, 

O Saint of that eternal victory 
Will not Light come, since darkness lies in thrall ? 





Dorotny M. Srvarr. 








THE MAN AND THE BOOK 


Wit# a pleasant, benignant, and at times slightly patronis- 
ing consideration of the chaotic literary furnishings of the 
mind of the ordinary man, various well-intentioned persons 
have occasionally compiled portentous lists of the “ Hundred 
Best Books.” “There, my good fellow,” we can imagine 
them saying, “is the cream of humanity’s intellectual 
effort—the apex of the pyramid raised by a thousand 
strenuous knights of the pen—the coping-stone of the 
bridge connecting the Land of Darkness with the Land of 
Delight ;” and other metaphors they might use, according 
to disposition and temperament. ‘ Read these, and from 
your giddy pinnacle of achievement you may survey your 
half-educated, benighted fellows; with these as a fulcrum, 
you can move the world.” 

Thirty of these hundred books, as a rule, are absolutely 
unreadable as far as the average man is concerned ; thirty 
more, perhaps, do not appeal to him in the slightest ; another 
thirty he would read if he had the time, and the remaining 
ten he has probably read. But, as a matter of fact, he does 
not want them. He has no desire to “move the world.” 
He would much rather saunter through his leisure hours, 
free from the drudgery and boredom of reading books that 
other people say reproachfully he ought to have read. 
With glum face and rebellious soul would he greet the 
suggestion that during his spare moments he should renew 
his acquaintance with “Paradise Lost,” absorb mental 
sustenance from Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” or dally pen- 
sively with the “Origin of Species.” Dalliance with 
Amaryllis in the shade is in summer more congruous with 
his ideals—whether she be actually near him in the flesh 
or merely within the pages of a novel. With the slope of 
purple heather at his back and the blue of a little bay at his 
feet, his semi-somnolent brain cares naught for the Roman 
Empire or the future of the human race. Hence he expends 
a few shillings on papers and magazines which provide 
reading-matter requiring the minimum of thought, with 
plenty of pretty pictures interspersed which require no 
thought at all. His wife—or Amaryllis—reads the maga- 





zines, while he lies on his back on the sand or the 
heather and watches the smoke from his cigarette curling 
lazily upward into the sunny sky. And here we may note 
in passing that no man, despite the feminine novelist, ever 
lies on his back and smokes a pipe—at least, he only does it 
once. In the winter, thé fireside and a novel from the 
library—“not too deep, please”—satisfy him and his 
home. 

The hundred best books, it will be observed, must be 
suited to the reader. The hundred best books for one man 
may mean the seventy-five worst for another. The devotee 
of history scorns the fare of the theologian ; the worshipper 
of biography flouts the efforts of the imaginative novelist ; 
while he who fills his idle hours with fiction smiles indul- 
gently at both historian and biographer, deeming them 
undoubtedly as necessary—but as uninteresting—as a 
railway time-table. To ask any one man to read a hundred 
“ best ” volumes is to regard him as omnivorous instead of 
treating him as a human being with decided tastes of his 
own. Thus there are so many difficulties in the way that 
the question of recommending suitable reading becomes 
desperate. 


But why—and here we reach the crucial part--why read 
at all? O you Londoners, Liverpudlians, Glaswegians, Aber- 
donians, Mancurians, Lancastrians, Plymothians, dwellers in 
the Five Towns, all and each of you in sorrowful bondage to 
the Caxtonian Ghost —why not take a holiday from reading, 
say, once a year? Day after day, week after week, month 
after month, you open the morning papers, while your wives 
or your landladies or your servants brew the coffee ; in tube 
or tram, "bus, train, or taxi-cab, you begin a fresh page, 
unable to resist thefascination of a murder here, a fire there, 
a wedding elsewhere—all happening to people you probably 
never heard of before, and all to be forgotten in the murders, 
fires, and weddings of to-morrow. Those pathetic little 
paragraphs which fill your odd minutes—how interesting 
they are! You know them. “Owing to the phenomenal 
heat ” (ihey will call it “ phenomenal ”’) “ a haystack near 
Billericay caught alight at three o’clock on Tuesday after- 
noon, and four chickens narrowly escaped perishing in the 
flames.” “ After being in the choir of Middlepush Church 
for eighty years, Mr. Smith is still taking the bass part in the 
anthem each Sabbath. He has not missed a service for over 
half acentury, and at a recent meeting of friends and well- 
wishers he was presented with a marble clock and a walking- 
stick, suitably inscribed.” These are two imaginary speci- 
mens ; every morning paper has a couple of dozen actual 
ones, to be perused carefully by thousands. 


And in the evening the newsboy’s shout switches a million 
hands automatically pocketward for the copper coin which 
shall be exchanged for sheets damp from the press, wherein 
the public will read, mesmerised by print, long articles on 
the weather of the day which has just passed, the latest 
criminal trial, or the political situation; short articles deal- 
ing with every imaginable occurrence from the first recorded 
case of hay-fever in Iceland to the strike of paper-hangers 
in Patagonia, speaking metaphorically; and paragraphs 
which record the immense gooseberries, the lambs with five 
legs, the primroses in December and the snowfalls of June, 
for the entertainment and instruction of future investigators. 
Failing these, rather than sit andthink, the travellers hasten- 
ing to and fro will produce little books of convenient size, 
prettily bound, so that their eyes and brains may not lack 
the perpetual drug of the printed page ; and, in case neither 
books nor papers be handy, the railway, tram, and ’bus com- 
panies have provided interesting little essays, brightly 
written, and often illustrated in colours, concerning articles 
of daily use. These philanthropic pills they distribute 
carefully over their rolling-stock precisely where the eyes of 
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their bookless patrons, craving the solace of the alphabet, 
shall rest, only to rove, and rest, and rove again. 

Much of this reading is doubtless necessary ; it is impor- 
tant, for instance, that a business man should know how the 
world wags. But the number of unimportant items read, 
and discarded by the ever-winnowing brain, in the effort to 
find what is essential, is appalling. Why not be emanci- 
pated for a fortnight from the thraldom of this relentless 
alphabet which enchains us all ? 

But we feel that this is special pleading, for here we are, 
writing an article with the express purpose of having it 
read ; and here is friend Christmas, with his load of Christ- 
mas Numbers, stepping softly through the darkening weeks 
towards us, the firelight of early December already glinting 
upon his pack. And knowing that he will beguile us into 
the thick of a ghost-story, or into the heart of a love-story, 
long before we have had time to marshal our formidable 
army of arguments and drill them into fighting trim, we 
throw up our hands and declare a peace, at any rate until 
he has passed, disburdened, on his way to the snows of 
former years. 

Wirrip L. Ranpe tt. 








LETTERS FROM THE WAR—IV. 
A NIGHT IN THE TRENCHES 
By E. AsHmeap-BArTLETT 


On the 27th, when I rode out along the Cavalry Barracks 
Road, accompanied by Mr. Davis and Mr. Grant, we sud- 
denly found ourselves stopped by some soldiers, who 
attempted to explain that it was dangerous to proceed. We 
could not understand this, and galloped on, gaining the 
edge of the desert and the Italian entrenchments without 
mishap. But we had hardly done so when a heavy rifle 
fire broke out from the Oasis, and bullets began to whistle 
over our heads, bringing us from our horses to the friendly 
shelter of the sand. An artillery officer explained the 
position: “‘ We can’t get those fellows out of those houses, 
so we have called in the engineers to help us.” Hardly had 
he uttered these words, when a loud explosion, followed by 
masses of black smoke, rose from among the trees in our 
rear. “ There they are,” he said, “that is the first of the 
mines.” Evidently it had not had much effect, for the 
next minute the rifle fire broke out afresh from the infantry 
who were stationed to shoot the Arabs as they were driven 
out of the houses like bolted rabbits by the mines. Other 
explosions followed and there was more shooting, but the 
continual whistling of the bullets over our heads showed us 
that the enemy was still alive and active. As it was growing 
dark we bade farewell to the artillery and took another road 
through the Oasis back to Tripoli. One of the officers made 
a suggestion : “Why don’t you come out to-morrow after- 
noon and spend the night in the trenches ; it is very exciting 
and we are expecting a fresh attack.” We accepted his 
invitation. 

The next day (the 28th) a terrific sandstorm swept the 
desert. A more miserable night for sleeping in the trenches 
could not be wished for, but it was just the sort for an 
attack ; so Davis and myself decided to go. We took some 
food, some beer and a bottle of rum, which are always 
welcome in the desert, and sallied forth. The sand was 
blowing in great banks, everything was yellow, and you 
could only see a few hundred yards in any direction. The 
desert looked as if it had caught fire, and great clouds of 
smoke seemed to be rolling across it. The trenches were half- 
buried, and the soldiers were lying down with towels tied 





round their heads to keep the sand from their eyes. Some 
friendly soldiers carried our kit to the camp of the artillery. 
Just as we reached it the rifle-fire broke out again from the 
Oasis. ‘“ What, are those fellows still there?” we asked. 
“Yes,” our friend replies ruefully. “They are an infernal 
nuisance, we can’t get them out. Last night they wounded 
two of our men. We blew up one house and found fifteen 
dead bodies, but there is another lot in another house with 
plenty of arms and ammunition, and the engineers are going 
to have another try later on. Now they are sapping up, 
and mean to let off such a big mine that no one can escape.” 
Our friends the artillery officers were busy building them- 
selves a wooden hut out of stray planks, to obtain some pro- 
tection from the drifting sand, and they invited us to spend 
the night in its very welcome shelter. 


Night falls very rapidly in the desert. The sun sinks 
in a ball of red, and a few minutes later it is quite 
dark unless there is a moon. This was a particularly 
dark night, and there was no moon. The Italian line 
was in a state of high nervous tension. The attack of the 
26th had spoilt the soldiers’ faith in their entrenchments. 
All day they had been working like bees, placing barbed 
wire entanglements in front of their positions, but in places 
it was not completed. A searchlight of forty thousand 
candle-power had been brought up and placed just at that 
point where the line had been rushed, and this gave the men 
confidence against surprise. But still the line was uneasy. 
You could see it in the officers’ faces and in the attitude of 
the men. An officer asked me, “ Do you think we shall be 
attacked to-night ?” I replied that I thought it possible, 
but unlikely after the lesson the Arabs had received. 
“ Do you think we shall be able to hold the line?” “I do 
not see how it could possibly be broken,” I answered. 
“ But you never know what is going to happen,” he said, 
and passed on. 


It was now twilight. The trenches were fully manned, 
the searchlight was being prepared for use, and the gunners 
were lying round their loaded guns. The firing from the 
Oasis had ceased, and the wind had gone down. We were 
standing in a group gazing out into the desert, when 
suddenly a huge red flure Jit up the trees and houses for 
miles around. It was followed by a terrific explosion which 
brought every one to his feet, and then a huge cloud of 
black smoke rose among the trees. From the midst of this 
you could see stones, bricks, pieces of timber, and débris of 
all descriptions being scattered far and wide. It was the 
great mine fired by the engineers. It sounded the last post 
of some twenty brave fanatics. From that moment there was 
no more firing from the Oasis. The last of the heroic band 
who broke the Italian line on the morning of the 26th 
had passed into the keeping of Allah. We stood round in 
silence, for all were a little affected by the scene. Then an 
officer said: “ Come, let us go to dinner; you must join us, 
only do not expect much of a meal.” We sat down among 
a dozen Italian officers inside a pleasant little house just 
within the shelter of the Oasis, once the property of a 
Turkish officer. As we went in one of them pointed 
toa large rock. “Look,” he said, “those engineers are so 
careless, they nearly smashed in our hut with their big 
mine.” It was true; for scattered pieces of débris lay all 
around. But the Arabs were no more, and this served to 
raise every one’s spirits, for there was no longer any fear of 
being shot at from the rear. We made merry at this meal ; 
the food was excellent, the Chianti was more than welcome, 
and at the end our bottle of rum served as an excellent 
liqueur. We talked of England and of Italy, of former 
wars we had taken part in, of the possibilities of peace, of 
the bravery of the Arabs and of the details of the recent 
fighting. How kind and lively were our hosts! For nearly 
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two hours we sat round the hospitable board. Then the 
senior officer arose. It was the signal for all to depart—not 
to comfortable bivouacs, but to the open trenches. Just as 
we were leaving an officer turned to me and said, “ Do you 
know the password for the night?” I replied, “No.” 
“Well,” he said, “unless you know it, and reply when 
you are challenged by a sentry, you will be shot; it is 
‘ Italia.’ ”’ 

Davis and myself and several of our friends went to the 
great searchlight which was just beginning to pierce the 
gloom of the desert. What a comfort a searchlight is to 
troops! It is their friend and companion during the night. 
Gazing out into the gloom soon gets on a soldier’s nerves ; 
his imagination creates moving figures which seem to be 
creeping nearer and nearer to him ; he wants to cry out; he 
points them out to his companion and the companion sees 
them too, and then somehow or other his rifle goes off 
almost without his knowing. The rest of the company 
spring up and fire a volley over the trenches. Then round 
swings the searchlight to this point and shows nothing but 
the yellow sand, and once more the firing ceases and the 
line relapses into silence. That is what happens all through 
the night. We had our great-coats, for the nights are 
chilly, and sat round in a circle, smoking innumerable 
cigarettes, and occasionally warming ourselves with a drop 
of rum. The light can only remain for a certain length of 
time and then the supply has to be replenished. We stood 
by it as it slowly moved in a half circle from east to west, 
visiting every hillock and searching every yard of the ground. 
Suddenly we saw dark objects lying quiet under its rays. 
What could they be? The light remained stationary while 
we examined them through the glasses. They were men, 
but not live men, only the dead bodies of the Arabs who 
had fallen in the former fights. They lay there magnified 
to gigantic size as the light rested on them. Then it 
swept on to the long lines of the Italian entrenchments, and 
we could see the dark figures of the soldiers standing or 
sitting, with each man grasping his rifle. Suddenly to the 
extreme east the stillness of the night was broken by the 
roar of guns. The artillery had spotted something to their 
front. We switched the light in that direction, but the 
distance was too great, and we saw nothing. 

Then by carefully watching where the shells were 
bursting we saw the artillery were firing at the aban- 
doned Fort of Messri, which had become a favourite 
hunting-ground of the Arabs. But soon the firing dies 
away, and complete stillness reigns along the entire line. 
Our friends begin to yawn. The experience is not novel 
for them, and the interest soon begins to pall. Some one 
suggested a little sleep would be a good thing, and we were 
just retiring to the shelter of the hut when a Maxim gun 
commenced to bark furiously towards the west, followed 
by volleys from the rifle. Again the magic circle of light 
sweeps round, but we see no enemy, and the infantry, 
reassured by our visit, cease firing. A soldier who spoke 
English explains tome. “ Do you know what those infantry 
do? They all want this light, and get jealous if another 
part of the line gets it, so if you don’t pay them a visit every 
half-hour they start shooting at nothing.” But now there 
follows a long silence, and we creep off to rest. 

But somehow it was difficult to sleep. Our nerves are at 
too great a tension. Recent events are fresh in everybody’s 
mind, and pictures of lurking Arabs fill your dreams and 
cause you to start up at the slightest sound. Finally I 
fell asleep, but for how long I donot know. I remember being 
wakened by a tremendous fusillade from the trenches just 
to our left. We tumbled up and out into the darkness, some 
one exclaiming, “They have come; now we shall have a 
fight.” The searchlight was busily at work; it was search- 
ing the desert in front of the trenches from which the firing 





came. We could see no enemy, but evidently the soldiers 
did, for they continued to blaze away with unabated fury, 
and the machine-gun followed suit. Presently, the mystery of 
the alarm was explained. A wolf-like form was seen stealing 
away through the rays. It was a carrion dog prowling 
amongst the corpses for its horrid supper. A laugh revived 
our spirits. The firing ceased and once more we tried to sleep. 
But not for long; every half-hour at some point an alarm 
was sure to be given, followed by firing. The whole line 
was indeed suffering badly from nerves. At about 4 a.m. 
every officer and man was aroused and at his post, and we 
stood to arms until daybreak—the favourite hour for sudden 
attacks ; but on this occasion no enemy came. 

Such are the nights of the Italian Army. It was noticeable 
that no patrols and no senior officers ever paid us a visit. 
Every section seemed left to its own devices under its own 
officers. These nights in the trenches with incessant alarms 
are an awful strain on the soldiers. It demoralises them 
and makes them hate war. The ghosts of the dead rise up 
before the Italians at Tripoli both from the desert and from 
the Oasis behind. Some of the young soldiers see themselves 
surrounded by these shadowy spectres and in terror fire away 
at nothing until reassured by their officers. The task before 
the army is indeed a difficult one. Those who witnessed 
the siege of the assassins in Sydney Street will understand it 
best. The Oasis is a maze of Sydney Streets held by an 
enemy equally determined to die rather than to yield. 








LEO TOLSTOY* 


By Frank Harris 


THE enormous reputation achieved by Tolstoi in his lifetime 
interests men of letters in many ways. It shows that 
Christendom is becoming one country, so to speak, and that 
literature, like the other arts, cares nothing for national boun- 
daries. At first glance this would appear to be an unmixed 
good—great men, one would say, stand a chance of being 
widely recognised while they are still alive, and can use and 
enjoy their own influence and repute, for the jury which 
pronounces on their claims is recruited from half-a-dozen 
different countries, and in this way national prejudices are 
eliminated. On the other hand, humanitarian prejudices 
become more directly operative. Tolstoi was beloved in 
England and America—indeed in every country— mainly for 
his Christian teaching, and not at all for his artistry. 
Thousands were fascinated by his condemnation of capital 
punishment for one who was interested in his ‘“ War and 
Peace” or “Anna Karénina” or “Resurrection.” The 
common prejudices, too, of mediocrity have grown more 
powerful. Children everywhere demand sincerity ; want to 
believe that the stories told them are true, and Tolstoi’s 
sincerity appealed to the child in all of us irresistibly. 

Take the last episode in his life: the old man of over 
eighty flying from the luxury of his home and the com- 
panionship of his wife and family. He longs for solitude, 
aches to be himself and by himself before the dark curtain 
falls and he has to face the Unknown; and so he flees at night 
and seeks loneliness in exile. It is all a symptom of nervous 
impatience or irritable temper; had he been stronger he 
would have gone away quietly in the daytime, and his wife 
and family would have bowed in silence to his will; had he 
been stronger still he would have stayed quietly at home, 
realising that customary life renders soul-solitude easier 
of attainment. But the impatient, sincere old man, running 





* The Life of Tolstoy. By Paul Birukoff. (Cassell and Co. 5s.) 
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away from his own shadow, so io speak, interested, as I say, 
the child in all of us. 

Was it then wholly by reason of his weaknesses and 
mediocrities that Tolstoi won his astonishing renown ? One 
thing is certain, it was not his best work which made him 
known and loved from San Francisco to Vladivostock. Just 
before his death in 1883, Tourgenief wrote to him begging 
him to give up his polemics and devote himself to his art. 
Had Tolstoi taken the advice and given us half-a-dozen books 
as good as “ Resurrection,” he would never have gained his 
world-wide popularity. But he might have won a higher 
fame still. Afterall, Tourgenief may have been right. Was 
Tolstoi at bottom a greater artist than he was athinker? It 
is difficult to differentiate between faculties in this way, but 
in my opinion Tourgenief was right in his advice : 'l'olstoi 
was an artist rather than a saint, a novel-writer and not a 
prophet, just as Swinburne was rather a singer than a seer. 

Take his views on capital punishment. They remained 
at almost the same point all through his mature life: there 
was no growth in him. In 1857, in Paris, he witnessed an 
execution—this is what he thought about it : — 


When I saw how the head was separated from the body [he 
says in his “ My Confession”), and as it dropped noisily into 
the basket, I understood, not with my reason but with my 
being, that no theories of the rationality of modern civilisa- 
tion and its institutions could justify the act; that if all 
the people in the world, from the very beginning of the 
world, by whatever theory, had found it necessary, I knew 
that it was useless, that it wasevil. I knew, also, that 


the standard of good and evil was not what people said or 
did, but myself and my own heart. 


And when he was eighty he protested against capital 
punishment in just the same strain in his famous pamphlet— 
“T Cannot be Silent”—which echoed round the world 
calling forth responses in every heart. 

The emotional value of this passionate outburst was very 
great; but it might have been far greater. Had Tolstoi 
made a dramatic study of an ordinary murderer, as he 
made of death in “ Ivan Ilyitch,” and shown how the thought 
of the punishment itself dulled the conscience, blunted 
pity, and steeled the heart to committing the deed, and how 
afterwards the certainty of his punishment took away from 
him the necessity of repentance, how in fact the punishment 
itself degrades and brutalises, thus bringing about the very 
frame of mind it hopes to do away with, who can doubt 
that he would have reached a still more intense emotional 
effect ? He has used the thinker’s method to win an artistic 
result. 

Yet as a thinker how incompetent he is: he sits down to 
rest in every halfway house. Almost every argument that 
can be used against capital punishment can be used with 
still greater effect against any and every punishment. After 
all, if society have the right to punish at all, then surely it 
has the right to take away life and so prevent the evil-doer 
from ever again repeating his ill deed, and prevent him at 
the same time propagating his kind, and thus, so to speak, 
eradicate the evil. 

The argument of the thinker is that all punishment is 
wrong and must invariably defeat itself. The good of the 
past blossoms in the present into genius and virtue, and 
blesses humanity; the evil of the past comes to light in 
crime or cruelty or greed or hate, and we must bear it as 
we bear the blessings. 

It is a truism that wrong can only be made right by love. 
This is the only way to reclaim the criminal, the only way 
indeed to deal with him. Hospitals and prisons side by side 
are tragi-comic contradictions. The man suffering from a 
hideous physical deformity—born, say, with a nose reaching 
to his waist—is taken care of by society ; hospitals, doctors, 





and nurses are provided for him. The awful disease of 
elephantiasis excites pity. But if a man happens to be born 
with a mind as deformed as the other man’s nose, society, 
instead of caring for him, punishes and whips and drives 
him to madness or murder. Both the mentally and physically 
deformed should be treated with affection ; they are the scape- 
goats of humanity, and are bearing the punishment of our 
sins. 

But Tolstoi was a Russian, and until recently capital 
punishment was unknown in Russia. The Russian soul was 
too pious and pitiful to take life in cold blood. It is only 
the Government revolt against revolutionaries which has 
led to the use of capital punishment in Holy Russia. 
Tolstoi, therefore, was in the Russian tradition when he 
revolted against it with all his soul—passionately. But a 
thinker would have seen that this same instinctive revolt 
calls for the immediate abolition of all punishment and the 
turning of prisons into hospitals for the spirit. But, after 
all, Tolstoi’s moral revolt was extraordinarily passionaie, 
extraordinarily sincere, extraordinarily valuable. 

Curiously enough, too, his social gospel was always 
peculiarly Russian. Long before the book of Henry 
George appeared he had declared against the private owner- 
ship of land. Such private ownership was unknown in 
Russia in the past, unknown even in our time among the 
Cossacks. It is the primal cause of our terrible modern 
inequality, as Carlyle saw, an inequity which leads to all 
others, and Tolstoi as a Russian thundered against it. 

In his note-book of 1865 we find the following observa- 
tions : — 


The historical mission of Russia consists in bringing 
before the world the idea of the socialism of land. 

“ La propriete c'est le vol” will remain a greater truth for 
humanity than that of the English Constitution. It is an 
absolute truth; but there are relative truths as the outcome 
of its application. The first of these relative truths is the 
conception of property by the Russian people. The Russian 
people decry private ownership in land, which is the most 
fundamental form of property, least of all an outcome of work, 
and, more than any, barring the acquisition of property by 
other people. The socialisation of land is not a 
dream. . . . This idea has a future, and on it only a 
Russian revolution may be based. Such a revolution will 
not be directed against the Tsar and despotism, but against 
private ownership in land. 


In regard to the individual conduct of life Tolstoi 
advocates ascetic self-denial in food and clothing, strict 
monogamy and non-resistance, and as a social reformer he 
desires the practical abolition of poverty by the nationalisa- 
tion of land and other such measures. As athinker he has 
found no new reasons to recommend these changes; but he 
has pleaded for them passionately as an ideal with astonishing 
effect. 

I find in his artistic work precisely the same qualities 
and, if I may venture to say so, precisely the same defects. 
He took four or five years over his “ War and Peace,” and 
he came to the conclusion that — 


In the development of historical events the rdle played by 
the so-called great men is insignificant the causes 
of historical events are concealed from our reason. : 
Such an event as that (the Napoleonic wars), when millions 
of people fought each other, half a million of whom were 
actually’ killed, could not have been caused by the will of 
one man. Just as it is impossible for one man to undermine 
@ mountain, so it is impossible for one man to force five 
hundred thousand persons to lay down their lives. 


Now surely that conclusion is demonstrably false. 
Napoleon left Elba and conquered France and its twenty 
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millions of people without striking a blow; he thereby 
brought about a European war, which cost the lives of over 
a hundred thousand men. Clearly Tolstoi pushes his theory 
too far; there is much truth in Carlyle’s belief that great 
men are of incalculable importance to humanity. But 
Tolstoi will not have it; he even paints battles as a confused 
and almost aimless struggling of bodies of men ; he eliminates 
strategy, tactics and the enthusiasm which high generalship 
evokes. Even his craft in painting men, even his passionate 
sincerity cannot prevent his account of battles from being 
tedious and long-drawn-out. His theory is condemned by 
the result ; it is artistically untrue; it is also untrue to the 
reason. It is a fact that great men have not always, or 
even often, much influence upon the masses; but whenever 
a great man appears whose ambitions and desires are much 
the same as the ambitions and desires of the majority of 
men, then his influence is extraordinary and incalculable. A 
Cesar was wanted in Rome; Julius Cesar had therefore 
extraordinary influence and power. 


The most interesting thing in a battle to us men is not the 
chanceful and meaningless struggling, but the effect of 
extraordinary brains, passion, and character overcoming the 
opposition of brute force. The artist must be a believer in 
great men and in extraordinary characters, otherwise he will 
paint no great portraits. Tolstoi’s false theory has crippled 
his hand and made of “ War and Peace” a comparative 
failure. 


Another of his theories spoilt “Anna Karénina,” and 
turned what promised to be the greatest Russian novel into a 
fine attempt—a sort of mutilated torso. He was so convinced 
that no one should seek happiness outside matrimony that 
he resolved to wreck Anna’s life with her lover, and she 
therefore throws herself under a train for a trivial mis- 
understanding. I say “trivial” because her lover is still 
in love with her. The unnecessary tragic end of so fine a 
creature as Anna shocks and revolts one; this book, too, in 


spite of its magnificent qualities, must be called an artistic 
failure. 


Nor does “ Resurrection ” lift itself to delight. The joys 
of sense are pictured in it in defiance of Tolstoi’s theory ; 
but he makes his readers suffer for the trifling lapse. The 
book is gloomy; there is a sense of suffering in it out- 
weighing the pleasure which is a libel on life—I had almost 
said on God. Even in Russia, even in Siberia, life is gayer 
and more enjoyable than Tolstoi depicts it: the proportion 


of pleasure to pain is all wrong in the book, and that is the 
worst possible fault. 


It is the superficial thinker and the one-sided social 
reformer in Tolstoi which have spoiled the consummate artist 
inhim. Tourgenief was right when on his deathbed he con- 


jured him to give up his theories and stick to story-telling 
as the object and crown of his life. 


But after all that was simply asking him to be other than 
he was. We must take Tolstoi at his best and be thankful— 
thankful for the sincerity and fine artistry in him, thankful, 


too, for his noble life, his self-sacrificing devotion to great 
impersonal causes. 


His astounding popularity has no lesson for us, and is 
really of little significance. Hall Caine is popular because 
there are many Hall Caines in England; Browning was 
unpopular because there were very few Brownings to be 
found ; but Browning will be read a thousand years hence 
and Hall Caine will be unknown in another fifty. Already 
some one in the Nineteenth Century has been writing of 
“Glorious Robert Browning.” That is the true adjective 
for him. Will any one ever write of “Glorious Leo 
Tolstoi” ? It is just possible; but not likely. 





THE PLAGIARIST 


Literary plagiarism has been written down as a very mean 
offence, and the plagiarist, when he is discovered, is always 
contemptuously handled. Indeed, plagiarism is accounted 
the first of literary sins, and much that is both heightened 
and unfair has been said and written about it. Whatever 
be one’s view of the matter, one may protest against the 
evident exaggeration of the phrase “literary theft.” It 
cannot be theft to take what is already common property. 
The charge appears in its natural grotesqueness when one 
remembers that it depends less upon any intention or action 
upon the part of the writer than upon the degree of igno- 
rance in the readers. Thus, if ninety-nine out of a hundred 
recognise a borrowed phrase the writer will be credited with 
a quotation; if only one recognises it he will be arraigned 
for literary theft. This is manifestly unfair. It is, I 
suspect, the critic who, for his own purposes, has exalted 
plagiarism to a high crime and misdemeanour. By tracking 
a writer’s phrases and ideas to their original source he may 
give a pleasant display of his own erudition and pose 
magnificently as a guardian of literary virtue. A good deal 
of perverse literary ingenuity is wasted on the task. 

There are, of course, degrees of plagiarism, and in certain 
forms it hardly deserves defence. Plagiarism upon a bold 
scale would seem to be a favourite peccadillo of the cloth. 
There was, for example, the case of the theological student 
who, entering for a prize to be awarded to the writer of the 
best sermon, submitted as his own an entire discourse chosen 
from a published volume. He trusted, with fine cynicism, 
in the infrequency with which such volumes were read. 
Nor was the trust misplaced; for not until the prize had 
been awarded to him was the theft discovered. At any rate 
he had shown himself a good judge of a sermon. 

A still bolder plagiarist was a minister, long since dead 
(though his memory is still held in high esteem), who upon 
an occasion was inspired to deliver a philippic against the 
stage. The sermon was greatly admired, not so much for 
the fineness of its ideas and the vigour of its language as 
for its erudition and the appositeness of its many classical 
quotations. It was discovered later that, with true modesty, 
the preacher had trusted neither to his own eloquence, nor 
even to his own powers of research, but had taken the whole 
sermon, quotations and all, from some one else. 

These are extreme examples. They show a want of 
moderation in borrowing, and it would strain ingenuity to 
defend them. But when we come to plagiarism upon a less 
lavish scale we raise a problem in literary ethics of some 
nicety. Indeed, in imaginative writing plagiarism really 
ceases to be an ethical question. The act of borrowing cannot 
of itself be condemned—judgment must depend upon the 
use made of the borrowed matter, and the serious offence, in 
the eyes of the artist, is not to use another man’s phrase, 
but to use it ill. 

Plagiarism, it will be remembered, was one of the charges 
which Macaulay levelled at the devoted head of Mr. Robert 
Montgomery, and one of the counts in that charge illustrates 
admirably this particular offence. Mr. Montgomery wrote : 


And the bright dew-bead on the bramble lies, 
Like liquid rapture upon beauty’s eyes. 
(Intolerable lines.) 


The simile, says Macaulay, was stolen from Sir Walter 
Scott’s couplet in the “ Lord of the Isles :” 


The dew that on the violet lies 
Mocks the dark lustre of thine eyes. 


And then he goes on to point out very properly that “ the 
comparison of a violet, bright with dew, to a woman’s eyes 
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is as perfect as a comparison can be,” and that it is 
“peculiarly natural and graceful,” because it comes in a 
song addressed to a woman at daybreak ; while, on the other 
hand, “dew on a bramble is no more like a woman’s eyes 
than dew anywhere else.” And so he condemns Mr. Mont- 
gomery as guilty of “unprofitable theft.” The important 
point is not that he committed a “theft” (as it is called), 
but that the “theft” was unprofitable; not that he took 
another man’s simile, but that he showed himself unable to 
appreciate those circumstances which in the original gave it 
an appropriate beauty. 


Nor is this to set up for letters an immoral standard which 
would not be admitted in the relations of life. To suggest 
that is to perpetuate the fallacy which lies in the phrase 
“literary theft,” and to see the fallacy clearly it is only 
necessary to set the plagiarist and the “quoter” side by 
side. Four inverted commas cannot make all the difference 
between a virtuous and a vicious act. It would indeed be 
well if some of the indignation which is expended upon the 
plagiarist were reserved for the inartistic ‘“ quoter ”’—the 
writer who quotes from slovenliness or affectation, who is 
either too lazy to think out his phrases for himself or desires 
to make a display of what has been well called “ impertinent 
erudition ;” who quotes and quotes again with no regard to 
the fitness of the quotations to his own style. For quota- 
tion, where it is used not merely to illustrate opinion, but— 
in its highest use—to enrich style, is one of the most 
delicate arts, and even the masters have failed to attain 
perfection in it. Hazlitt himself quotes Shakespeare with 
the natural exuberance of a scholarly enthusiast, but not 
always with tact; for his quotations sometimes do not 
harmonise with his own style, but rather break it up. 
Stevenson, in one of his essays in the Art of Writing, has 
made confession of the originals of many of his ideas in 
“Treasure Island.” He confesses boldly as one not ashamed ; 
and properly so, for whether we look at his book as a fine 
story or an exquisite piece of writing its value is in no way 
diminished because its author was in debt to others. What 
he borrowed he made truly his own. 


To none should the right to borrow be more readily con- 
ceded than to the dramatist. He may put literature as well 
as life under toll. His duty is clearly prescribed. It is to 
find certain definite qualities, which pass under the con- 
venient heading “dramatic value.” He should be allowed 
to search for them where he will; nor has any one used this 
right of search more lavishly or with finer tact than Shake- 
speare. None would blame him because much of the 
speech on Mercy in the “ Merchant of Venice” is a literal 
translation from Cicero. Shakespeare did his part as a 
dramatist in recognising the dramatic value of the passage 
(whether he had it direct from Cicero or through Seneca, 


or in some other way) and its fine appropriateness in Portia’s 
mouth. 


Acknowledgment for such debts is a question neither of 
morals nor of art, but of fashion. For the rest, the difference 
between quoter and plagiarist may be simply this, that the 
one has a memory for detail (or merely a commonplace book), 
while the other has the higher form of memory which 
assimilates and makes its own whatever it may study. 
When we attempt to mark the line which divides plagiarism 
from influence (whether upon ideas or upon language) which 
is the result of legitimate study, we are at an impossible 
task. These debts are too subtle to be estimated. It is 
absurd to set up any ethical standard at all; it is fairest 
and simplest to judge all literary borrowing, whether 
acknowledged or not, by an artistic standard which makes as 
its a. test whether what is borrowed has been used well 
or ill, 


C. V. 


B 





REVIEWS 
THE LABOUR OF LAUGHTER 


Laughter. By Henri Berason. (Macmillan and Co, 


3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue psychology of laughter is a theme that has always 
fascinated those who delve into the mysterious recesses of 
the human mind, though at first sight there might seem to 
be but one answer to the question, “ Why do we laugh?” 
We laugh, says the man who will have no splitting of hairs, 
because an event ora thing is funny. This easy avoidance 
of the difficulty, however, will not do; the scientist and the 
student propound immediately another query, not to be 
shirked so glibly—‘“ Why is it funny?” In what does this 
peculiar quality of comicality consist, and what particular 
part of our brain or mind responds to the sudden appeal? 
Again, there are a hundred varying shades of laughter, 
ranging from the irresistible guffaw at the antics of a clown 
to the equally irresistible smile evoked by some subtle play 
upon words or neat distortion of phrase; wherein, then, lies 
the difference ? 

To these problems and others M. Henri Bergson addresses 
himself in his latest volume—which, by the way, has 
reached seven editions in France and has been translated 
into Russian, Polish, Swedish, with German and Hungarian 
renderings to follow. His methods of reasoning are 
ingenious and original, and his deductions will not always 
appeal to his readers; the following passage, for instance, 
may be given as illustrating a strained conclusion :— 


We pass from the pun, by imperceptible stages, to the true 
play upon words. Here there is really one and the same 
sentence through which two different sets of ideas are 
expressed, and we are confronted with only one series of 
words; but advantage is taken of the different meanings a 
word may have, especially when uséd figuratively instead of 
literally. So that in fact there is often only a slight differ- 
ence between the play upon words, on the one hand, and a 
poetic metaphor or an illuminating comparison on the other. 
Whereas an illuminating comparison and a striking image 
always seem to reveal the close harmony that exists 
between language and nature, regarded as two parallel 
forms of life, the play upon words makes us think somehow 
of a negligence on the part of language, which, for the time 
being, seems to have forgotten its real function and now 
claims to accommodate things to itself instead of accom- 
modating itself to things. And so the play upon words 
always betrays a momentary lapse of attention in language, 
and it is precisely on that account that it is amusing. 


This is, as we observed, both ingenious and original, but 
not convincing ; there is a fundamental difficulty in regard- 
ing language and nature as “two parallel forms of life” 
in the first place, and secondly, it is an unnecessary 
wrenching of the limits of personification when we are 
required to think of language as capable of “ negligence ” or 
“ lapse of attention.” On the other hand, we must be chary 
with complaints when dealing with a book so lucid in style, 
so packed with deep thought, so sprinkled with new ideas 
as this. Beginning with p. 150, where, in treating of “ The 
Comic in Character,” M. Bergson propounds the tremendous 
question, “ What is the object of Art?” we find a wealth 
of material which so prompts the intellect that a whole 
treatise might be written upon the various and devious 
byways of imagination suggested in the course of every 
three or four pages. If we start quoting, we shall be 
almost unable to stop; but a bare sentence or two here and 
there will indicate the richness of the mine. “ Between 
nature and ourselves,” says the author, in one of his finest 
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passages, “nay, between ourselves and our own conscious- 
ness, @ veil is interposed ; a veil that is dense and opaque for 
the common herd—thin, almost transparent, for the artist 
and the poet. What fairy wove that veil? Was it done in 
malice or friendliness ?”” And from this as introduction we 
are taken into the heart of a forest, yet a forest illuminated 
by the steady noonday sunlight of an alert mind and a lively 
imagination. 

We must emphasise this “ lively imagination,” for, as we 
have hinted, not all M. Bergson’s asseverations and sugges- 
tions can be argued out logically, and there will be many 
readers whom this super-analyst will hardly please. Why 
take our response to the swift impulsion of a witticism, our 
shamefaced chuckle at the unexpected pun, our internal 
wriggle as we strive to keep a solemn face when our friend 
sits on his hat, our biennial explosion at the really new 
joke—why take these harmless, natural, necessary pheno- 
mena and dissect them, treat them with microscope and 
scalpel, and extract the life-blood from them? To this we 
can only make answer that the psychologist must have his 
way. He is an animated note of interrogation ; the eternal 
“why” is ever on his lips. Humanity to him is a sensitive 
instrument with innumerable strings; vibrating to laughter 
and tears as the notes of joy and sorrow are sounded; 
trembling into infinitely delicate harmonics; melting into 
infinitely complex harmonies; to each chord he must 
listen, applying tests, noting results. The danger is that 
he may lose the humanity in the process; and it is 
remarkable that in this essay on “ Laughter” (which might 
be read with, though not bracketed with, Meredith's “ Essay 
on Comedy” as a corrective) M. Bergson retains the frag- 
rance and graces of his theme while subjecting it to a 
relentlessly close inspection and analysis. 





HAIL, BUT NOT FAREWELL 


Hail and Farewell: Ave. By Grorcr Moorz. (Wm. Heine- 
mann. 6s. net.) 


WE have long awaited this book by Mr. George Moore; and 
now that we have it we feel that the unkindest criticism of 
it is that provided by its publisher. Moreover, as we read 
parts of it we felt, too, that the publisher’s criticism was 
also acutely penetrating and not a little just. For on the 
paper “cap” covering the book, beneath its title, appear 
these illuminating words, “ Latest Fiction.” It is certainly, 
as we say, unkind, though it is not quite so unkind as Mr. 
Moore himself can be on occasion; and how unkind it is 
can best be divined by those who know anything of the 
people and events of which he treats. 

What those people and events aré can perhaps most aptly 
be told in W. B. Yeats’ own words. In “Samhain” for 
1901, at the very inception of the Irish Literary Theatre, 
he wrote thus :— 


When Lady Gregory, Mr. Edward Martyn, and myself 
planned the Irish Literary Theatre we decided that it 
should be carried on in the form we had projected for three 
years. We thought that three years would show whether 
the country desired to take up the project and make it a 
part of the national life, and that we, at any rate, could 
return to our proper work, in which we did not include 
theatrical management, at the end of that time. A little 
later Mr. George Moore joined us, and looking back now 
upon our work, I doubt if it could have been done at all 
without his knowledge of the stage, and certainly if the 
performances of this present year bring our adventure to a 
successful close a chief part of the credit will be his. 


This he wrote in 1901. In 1908 he appended to it a note 
saying that “ Both Mr. Moore and Mr. Martyn dropped out 





of the movement after the third performance at the Irish 
Literary Theatre in 1901.” 


This comment is the base, if not actually the occasion, of 
Mr. Moore’s book. His book provides the running com- 
mentary on it, delivered bya man whose tendency to playful 
spite has already been felt by his compatriots and artistic 
colleagues. There are those who are very angry with it. 
A great movement, say they, that has at one time been the 
inspiration of Irish literature for the first time since the 
days of the great Gaelic poets, and the creation of a dramatic 
art that has already achieved European fame, should have 
been immune from the mockery and misrepresentation of a 
man who has held himself unhappily aloof from it all. 
That is as may be. It is, of course, quite a fair attitude to 
adopt, given a certain zeal and enthusiasm, not to say a 
certain imperviousness to the humour of the situation. But 
George Moore is George Moore, and must not be taken too 
seriously. His flippancy is the essence of him. It is his 
method of introducing interest into the universe. Without 
the opportunity for flippancy the uses of the world forth- 
with become weary, stale, flat and unprofitable to him; 
therefore his comments should not be taken too seriously, 
as the publisher has been careful to remind us. 


For example, it has been our good fortune many times to 
see W. B. Yeats. On but few occasions has he looked like 
a rook; and we have never seen him coming out of a bun- 
shop. Yet whenever he appears in Mr. Moore’s pages he 
nearly always “looks like a rook,” either in his general 
appearance or in his “rook-like gait,” and, in London or in 
Dublin, he is nearly always coming out of a bunshop. 
Nevertheless, it is always genuine caricature Mr. Moore 
gives us, not misrepresentation. When we read of Mr. Yeats 
“cawing,” we felt that it is bitterly cruel, but cruel ina 
way that is strangely illuminating, like Max Beerbohm’s 
drawings. 

There is a caricature by Max Beerbohm in which W. B. 
Yeats is shown as introducing George Moore to the Queen 
of the Fairies. In-that drawing all the characters of the 
situation are well set out. Just that “ rookiness” of W. B. 
Yeats which Mr. Moore so cruelly suggests, Mr. Moore’s own 
little affectation of bland, ingenuous surprise, to say nothing 
of the bijou majesty of the Queen of the Fairies, are all 
well hit off, even as they are in this. Another thing that 
Max (Max this time, not Mr. Beerbohm) caught also is in 
this book—the utter impossibility of a common ground on 
which two such opposite characters as a visionary poet and 
a social wit could meet. The Queen of the Fairies was only 
the visible, or invisible, symbol of that irreconciliation. 


The first instalment of Mr. Moore’s Memoirs opens actually 
with the first annunciation of the resolve to found a Literary 
Theatre in Dublin. The resolve itself had been made by 
Yeats and Edward Martyn, and they both come round, in 
the first chapter, to startle George Moore and to enlist his 
co-operation—‘ ‘ Edward,’ great in girth as an owl (he is 
nearly as neckless), blinking behind his glasses, and Yeats 
as lank as a rook, a-dream in black silhouette on the flowered 
wall-paper.” Thereafter Mr. Moore flits in and out of the 
proposed scheme with an extraordinarily delightful vagary— 
in the caricature, that is to say ; whether or not in the fact 
matters no whit. He is telegraphed for to give assistance ; 
and he goes, grumbling and protesting. T. P. Gill, of the 
“ Henri Quatre beard,” organises a mighty dinner to celebrate 
the new venture, and to make it a branch of a wider Gaelic 
literature movement. To this Mr. Moore goes with a further 
shrug and protest, not to help the movement, but to marvel 
at the folly of men in general, and to pillory the idiosyncra- 
sies of the Gaelic Revivalists in particular, such heroes as 
the titanic T. W. Rolleston, the learned Dr. Hyde, the 
picturesque George Russell (“AJ”), and the clever yet 
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purely academic John Eglinton, being handled with a 
particularly cavalier and lofty condescension. 

So throughout the whole book. He is never enthusiastic ; 
he is never faithful or full of faith. To be enthusiastic 
would be to make himself a mark for the detached carica- 
turist; and it is just this detached caricaturist that he 
himself wishes to be. Even as he apparently is always 
correcting or altering a play by Edward Martyn or W. B. 
Yeats, so he is always correcting or altering other people’s 
schemes, whether they will or no. He is always the figure 
outside the canvas ; generally with a brush in hand where- 
with to touch the canvas up. But he never likes the canvas, 
before or after his touching up. Nevertheless, his active 
dislike or his mild expostulation is put so wittily, and (if 
one may say so) so perkily, that the whole situation 
becomes inexpressibly funny. One would have to be a 
terrible bore not to be entertained by the book; nay, even 
charmed with it, for all that Mr. Moore is not quite so 
wicked a person as he would like to think himself. 

As one would expect from a writer so distinguished, there 
are many passages that have an interest quite apart from 
that provided by his whimsicality. The whole of the 
“Overture ” to the book, with its attempt at a connection of 
idea, or motive, such as one finds in music rather than in 
literature, is very beautiful—is beautiful like a crystal- 
clear dewy morning. Such another moment is the scene 
in St. Stephen’s Park when Mr. Moore meets Yeats; or 
again, another beside the lake in Coole that a number 
of swans had taken for their abode. Such scenes are 
gemmed with beauty, the clear, pellucid, unornamented 
beauty that George Moore finds most native to his own pen, 
and therefore seeks for in other literature. They are the 
beauty spots beside a wandering river of whimsical 
reminiscence, bland caricature and spicy anecdote, giving it 
a dignity that it might otherwise not have achieved. 

° DarreLt Fiaais. 





POUR DIEU ET POUR LA FRANCE 


The France of Joan of Arc. By Lisvurenant-CoLoner 
Anprew C. P. Haaaarp, D.S.O. (Stanley Paul and 
Co. 16s. net.) 


“Yr build the sepulchres of the prophets, and your fathers 
killed them.” Of all the rehabilitations that of Joan of Arc 
has been the most complete and the most convincing. 
Clodius remains a demagogue, Catiline a rake, and Tiberius 
and Richard III. can never be anything else but very 
unsympathetic characters. But the fame of Joan of Arc 
has emerged from the ordeal of history unscathed or with 
enhanced lustre. The sons and representatives of those who 
persecuted her in her lifetime are those who to-day bring 
the most glorious wreaths to her sepulchre. The dignitaries 
of the Church and the captains of the English hosts were 
those who played the most direct part in her tragedy ; to-day 
she is a Saint of the Church, and an English officer writes 
her justification. We would not be misunderstood when we 
place side by side the names of Catiline and the rest and 
that of the Maid of Orleans, but it must be remembered 
that, while her disgrace before the eyes of history was 
only momentary, and that of those arch-criminals of 
tradition whom we have mentioned was secular, the 
apologists of Joan had a great deal to explain before the 
upward process could begin. The stigma of a shameful 
trial and death was not to be wiped out in a day. And 
after, long after, the faggot and the stake came the more 
insidious enemies of her glory, the sneers of an age of 
unbelief, Voltaire and the “ Pucelle.” Her reputation was 
in safer keeping in a century where it could be believed that 
she was a witch than in one where it could not be believed 





that there was a God. But to-day, the charge of witchcraft 
having lost its terrors, and the stupendous facts of her 
dazzling career having hardened in the furnace of Time, 
Joan of Are has no detractors or depreciators. An age 
unfavourable to miracles applies itself to the explanation of 
her magical actions and of her yet more marvellous faith. 
But all the ill, if ill it be, that it has been able to do her, is 
the discovery in her character and her story of a few more 
human traits, weaknesses sometimes, but none the less 
human and endearing for that. She was— 


Human to the red-ripe of the heart. 


Colonel Haggard has written a book that is only partially 
concerned with the adventures and personality of Joan of 
Are, who, apart from incidental allusions, does not appear 
till two-thirds of the way through. When she does appear 
the story becomes at once simple and dramatic, and is told 
with directness, sympathy, and at times eloquence. Colonel 
Haggard’s undertaking argues a good deal of boldness; 
among his recent predecessors are M. Anatole France and 
M. Gabriel Hanotaux, whose respective works on the 
subject have the chance of becoming classical. But this 
latest chapter of a mediseval “ Book of Judges” will stand, 
partly through the intrinsic qualities that we have enume- 
rated above, and largely because there was room for it. 

The author of that entertaining work “l’'Ame des 
Anglais,” along with many brilliant intuitions and some 
more controvertible judgments on our national character and 
genius, has made one statement that arouses our most 
vigorous dissent: it is to the effect that Englishmen can 
never be induced to sympathise with, or do even the most 
elementary justice to Joan of Arc. We ourselves, and we 
do not think our case peculiar, cannot remember ever to 
have been taught to regard the Maid as anything but a 
noble and glorious woman, of almost celestial quality. All 
our best text-books of history, especially those for the 
young, contain this point of view, and a master, by adoption, 
of our juvenile literature, Hans Andersen, has given it his 
enduring stamp in the “ Thorny Path of Honour.” Modern 
authors, specialising on the subject, have joined in the 
amende honorable, and, speaking under correction, we think 
it would be hard to find, since the Shakespearian Apocrypha 
of Henry VI., any English work that aspires to the functions 
of an advocatus diabola in this case. Colonel Haggard is 
therefore engaged on no bewildering paradox when he sets 
himself to appraise and justify the mission, the methods and 
the psychology of her whom he himself terms “ the martyred 
maid.” 

It is not, however, on the psychological side that the pre- 
sent work principally appeals to us. For the finer shades 
of criticism of this kind we are disposed rather to look in 
some of the recent masterpieces of the French school. Joan 
of Are—“ la bonne Lorraine”—was French to begin with, 
and it takes a Frenchman to understand a Frenchman ; and 
then M. Anatole France has devoted most of his life to the 
analysis of the human mind, and M. Hanotaux has studied 
both theoretically and practically the inwardness of his 
native land, its institutions and its inhabitants. 

Colonel Haggard has a plan and procedure of his own; 
recognising the difficulty and intricacy of that period of 
history which leads directly up to the appearance of his 
heroine, he traverses with us all the paths and obscure 
tracks of that perplexing epoch till they converge at the 
resplendent figure of Joan of Arc. She then for a while 
wholly dominates the scene, until with the consummation of 
her tragedy the book closes. An epilogue of less than a 
page reminds us that she died not in vain. If the epilogue 
is short the prologue is non-existent, unless we are to take 
more than half the book as introduction, which course, by 
the way, is forbidden us by thetitle. Still, even remember- 
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ing that our subject is “The France of Joan of Arc,” no one 
could fail to be impressed by the single-minded energy of 
the writer, who throws himself 7m medias res a8 soon as 
the title-page isturned. Directness is the pervading quality 
of his work: he avoids digressions and uses no synonyms 
for spades. His psychology is of a kind that is eminently 
suited to his subject. Joan of Arc was the priestess, the 
incarnation of directness, of simplicity, of action. Colonel 
Haggard finds that her distinctive virtue was nothing more 
recondite than common sense. Carlyle would have given 
her a formula as a “ seeing’ woman; we do not remember 
Joan, by the way, among his “ Heroes.” A modern writer 
has said that Bonaparte became Napoleon because he dis- 
covered that “cannons, if aimed straight, would kill people.” 
According to Colonel Haggard, the Maid of Orleans saved 
France because she saw there was only one thing to do—to 
get Charles VII. crowned—and because she saw one after 
another the only possible means to this end. We will quote 
a characteristic passage :—‘ It was in thus being endowed 
with the gift of common sense rather than in any other 
way that Joan showed the originality which has caused her 
to stand out for all time as one apart from other seers of 
visions, other dreamers of dreams.” 

The author goes on to point out that there were other 
visionaries, contemporaries of Joan, but that they had 
nothing to offer but their dreams. He himself rather 


* leaves the visions, the “ voices,” on one side, referring 


to them with some irony after the beginning of the 
dark days. The mastering sense of “the pity that there 
was in the country of France,” bursting the gates of 
reason, and an intense recognition of facts, giving reason 
full sway; these are the elements from which Colonel 
Haggard has woven his conception. The ready accept- 
ance after the relief of Orleans of the Maid’s superna- 
tural claims is shown to have been inevitable, because 
the English were eager to excuse their sudden humilia- 
tion and loss of prestige and the besieged were unwilling 
“to confess that it was owing to their own ineptitude 
that they had failed themselves to drive off the besiegers.” 
For it appears that the English force before Orleans 
was of very inadequate proportions. We have just com- 
pared Joan of Arc to Napoleon; we are reminded again 
of the latter, and his extraordinary illusions, as recounted 
by Mme. de Boigne, about the number of men at his disposal 
during the campaign of 1814, in reading of an episode in 
which Joan, left with four or five men before a hostile town, 
refuses to withdraw, as “ she had fifty thousand of her people 
with her, and that they would not leave her until she had 
taken the said town.” 

Colonel Haggard has given us not only an interesting 
book, but one full of suggestion. He has touched in the 
course of his particular study on many universal questions. 
We feel over and over again that the destinies of mankind 
are being shaped or explained in these fifteenth-century 
Courts and battlefields. One example out of many is to be 
found in the Imperialist schemes of Henry V.; with a few 
words an impression of vastness is obtained, and the mind 
is set to wandering through other tracts of history. At 
times we seem to tread the land of pure allegory. Schiller is 
the incidental music to this drama, not only the “ Jungfrau ”’ 
for the last part, but “ Wallenstein’s Lager ” to accompany 
the sanguinary epic of the earlier pages. The sombre back- 
ground, where peace and war display their various horrors, 
only serves to render more dazzling the figure of her who 
was champion of God and France. If there is no other miracle 
we have the miracle of humanity and of womanhood :— 
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THE NEWER CRITICISM 


The Critical Attitude. By Forp Mapox Hverrer. 
worth and Co. 5s. net.) 


(Duck- 


THERE is a functionary well known to dwellers in our 
Northern towns whose duty it is to awaken the workers at 
the unseasonable hours at which they have to commence their 
labours. Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer performs the duties of 
the “knocker-up” for us in matters literary and artistic. 
When he comes with his insistent critical knocking the 
sleep of complacency is at an end; we may disagree, we 
may even fume and rage; but if we read this work we shall 
be most effectively aroused. It is not often that one finds a 
book so fitly named, although perhaps something rather 
more aggressive than an “ attitude” is actually displayed in 
its pages. It bristles with challenges to all our notions in 
literature and art. The very nature of its judgments, its 
knocking down of popular idols, are all so many demands 
on our powers of reconsideration. The author fully recog- 
nises the objections that will be raised against his attitude. 
He knows his office to be an unthankful one; but because of 
its necessity he is anxious to fill it. He lays his finger 
unerringly on the sore spot as he writes:—‘In lands 
whose inhabitants are principally men of action the 
critical attitude is almost more disliked and almost 
more distrusted by the looker-on than by the subject of the 
criticism, since the desire of men of action is to get some- 
thing done.” All the practical obtuseness of the Britisher 
isattacked many times in these essays; indeed, that seems 
to be their chief razson d’étre. The book will certainly not be 
liked, but it must certainly be read. 

Mr. Hueffer undertakes first to tell us what are the func- 
tions of the arts in the Republic, and this gives him the 
opportunity for many shrewd critical apercus. We get the 
heart of the matter in the following :— 


The artist to-day is the only man who is concerned with 
the values of life; he is the only man who, in a world grown 
very complicated through the limitless freedom of expres- 
sion for all creeds and all moralities, can place before us how 
those creeds work out when applied to human contacts, and 
to what goal of human happiness those moralities will 
lead us. 


This strikes us as a very happy expression of the matter, 
although it perhaps applies more fully to the art of drama, 
of which Mr. Hueffer has a good deal to say, than to any 
other art. We are slow asa nation to perceive the inestimable 
value of the artist when his function is so high and important 
as this; otherwise the reward of that function would be 
more adequate both in the matter of appreciation and in 
that of cash. Our author points out the essential short- 
sightedness of our policy, or lack of policy, in this direction. 

In the two articles dealing with “ English Literature of 
To-day,” Mr. Hueffer sets himself two tasks—the first, to 
determine “for the uninstructed reader the difference 
between the writer of the commercial book and the writer 
of a book which shall be a work of art;” the second, to 
discover whether there exists in England anything worthy 
of being called a school of literature. The results of this 
latter inquiry are not very encouraging, and will probably 
provoke a good deal of dissent, seeing that they are prac- 
tically summed up in the following fashion: ‘We think we 
have proved that, in the case of such writers as Mr. James, 
Mr. Conrad, and Mr. George Moore, the great main stream 
of European International Literature is cultivating still in 
England the muses upon a little thin oatmeal!” However, 


the arguments upon which this conclusion is based are sound 
and well wrought, and we recommend the thoughtful reader 
to get the book before attempting to attack the statement. 
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In the course of. the former inquiry Mr. Hueffer has some 
hard things to say’of the average historian and biographer, 
while some other well-known literary persons come in for 
some shrewd knocks. 

Two essays—one on “ The Passing of the Great Figure ” 
and the other on “The Two Shilling Novel”—give the 
author the opportunity of pointing out some of the great 
dilemmas by which we are perplexed in our modern life ; 
while in what is described as an “open letter” concerning 
the Woman of the novelists he allows his powers of satire 
considerable play. 

The last essay is that on “Modern Poetry,” and it well 
sustains its writer’s method of tilting at the popular idol in 
such an arresting statement as this :— 


With her intimate and searching self-revelations, with her 
exquisite and precise language, Christina Rossetti seems to 
us to be the most valuable poet that the Victorian age 
produced. She dealt hardly at all in ideas; nearly every 
one of her poems was an instance, was an illustration of an 
emotion. And this, it seems to us, is the mood in which, if 
we are to get anything out of Modern Poetry, we must 
approach it. 


There is very much with which we are in heartiest accord in 
this essay. [t has a power of clarifying thought on this 
difficult matter of modern poetry that should make all 
literary students grateful. 

Throughout the whole of his stimulating book Mr. Hueffer 
shows himself as belonging to the very latest school of 
literary interpretation and criticism. Many of the methods 
of this school may seem to the older critics to be destructive 
of any true scale of literary values; yet we cannot help 
thinking that the newer interpretation does approach more 
nearly to the vital and enduring in literature than any that 
has preceded it. At any rate, the new movement was .the 
inevitable result of the psychological and subjective studies 
which are now so profoundly influencing all departments of 
thought. For those who are interested in literary principles, 
and to those for whom the latest movement in criticism is 
of more importance than the “ stop-press,” few books could 
be more valuable than this one. 





STRAY FANCIES 


Highways and Hedges. Painted by 
Described by Herpert A. Morrau. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


BeERENGER BENGER. 
(A. and C. Black. 


Tue author of the letterpress describes his work as “ stray 
fancies, wandering but not idle thoughts wreathed round a 
series of drawings by means of which Mr. Berenger Benger 
identifies with charm and truth and beauty many of the 
most natural features of our English landscape.” With this 
tribute to the artist we entirely agree, but there is very 
little in the book about either Highways or Hedges. The 
author says in one place that “ Jf we sorrow on the highway 
we are comforted in the hedgerow ;” but that isa text which 
only serves for many stray fancies, some truein tone, some not. 
Why, for instance, should the author write with a tinge of 
jealousy that the pictures are mostly taken from the Southern 
Bell, as he names the Southern counties of England ? True it 
is that they are more picturesque than the Midlands or the 
North, and that one finds in a Southern hedgerow a different 
picture for each month, but the writer does not deal with 
this phase of the country’s beauty. He discusses authors 
who rejoiced to be born or elected to dwell within the 
magical confines of the Southern Bell, and in truth his 
thoughts wander far afield from his text, although pleasantly 
enough at times. 





Ina chapter “Concerning Powers and Possessions,” we 
read :— 


English temperament is apt to boast a lack of subtlety 
and professes to be but a plain innocuous thing lying like a 
half-eehausted fuse in the way of the world. Touch it with 
a Celtic match and you will soon discover what explosive 
bodies it is really in touch with. 


Present events and coming events show, and will show, the 
truth of this as a general principle ; but why a half-exhausted 
fuse? The author had better have selected an unexhausted 
one—much easier to light, and no suspicions of having been 
tampered with. We get another spark from the Celtic 
match a little farther on, where the writer, apropos of 
sport, suggests (hardly seriously) forming a Serpent Club, 
preserving them, enacting a close time, &c. This is to take 
the place of the modern sports—fox-hunting, shooting, &c.— 
the latter of which “ closes the fairest portion of a people’s 
domain in order to provide ample occupation for unnecessary 
guns.” Lateron the author discloses vegetarian propensities, 
for he suggests that “if with greater knowledge we were to 
discover that vegetables loved to be cooked and eaten, that 
to them the whole business is a matter of beautiful anticipa- 
tion or realised delight, we should not be very much 
surprised.” How different from the blood-stained knife! 
We would suggest that each vegetable should have the 
privilege of choosing its own particular form of martyrdom. 
Chou-fleur au gratin or salifi fril might be repugnant, 
whereas a bechamel sauce might soothe the cauliflower in 
extremis, 

From sport and vegetarianism we reach by easy stages the 
land question, and here the stray fancies are marshalled in 
deadly array. We are told— 


The land as we see it now is for the few and not for the 
many. The laws of our country are themselves on their 
trial. It is no longer our duty to cringe before them, but 
it is our right to bring them to the bar and to pray for them 
a good deliverance. 


This is amusing. Law on its trial—before whom? In 
what court ? And all these thoughts arising as stray fancies 
wreathed around the beautiful pictures of the book! The 
author has evidently read widely, for he quotes Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc’s song of the South Country; but the next book that 
he writes, we would suggest, need not make beautiful 
pictures of the country an apology for stray fancies, but let 
such fancies stand or fall by themselves, for it is hardly fair 
to beguile a reader after looking at the beautiful pictures 
of the book, displaying Nature in all its quietude and repose, 
to find himself suddenly involved in a consideration of the 
problems—and many others—which we have shadowed 
above. 





THE POLICY OF THE GENERAL 
STRIKE 


Syndicalism and Labour. By Sir Arruur Cay, Bart. 
(John Murray. 6s.) 


Recent labour troubles have brought into prominence a new 
force in industrial disputes in this country, and one which 
is destined to play an important part in determining the 
future of Trade Unionism. Syndicalism, as this new move- 
ment is called, comes to us from the Continent. Its object 
is the general strike, and it has been adopted as the parti- 
cular policy of the Confédération Générale du Travail—a 
development of French Trade Unionism. The strike in 


France a year ago gave this organisation an opportunity of 
showing the world how commerce and trade can be paralysed 
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and the very existence of the community threatened by a 
sudden application of the principles of Syndicalism. Since 
then the general strike has attained popularity as a powerful 
Weapon for Labour in almost every country of importance. 
In England and in America “Industrial Unionists” and 
“Industrial Workers of the World” are busy preaching 
Syndicalism, and gathering new forces every day. The 
shipping, dock, carting, and railway strikes which amazed 
the British public during August are expressions of its 
power, as were also, in a minor degree, the boiler-makers’ 
strike in the North and the coal strike in the Rhondda 
Valley. In the last two instances the men’s leaders, Labour 
veterans who have assisted to build up the cause of Trade 
Unionism, were thrown over in favour of a few outside 
agitators. 

Such are the disintegrating effects of the movement, the 
origin and history of which Sir Arthur Clay has traced in 
“Syndicalism and Labour,” including an account of its 
progress in the United Kingdom and its bearing upon 
Labour-Socialist policy. The book is especially welcome at 
a time when strikes have become an obsession of the workers, 
exposing as it does the ramifications of the great conspiracy 
which is threatening daily to overthrow the employing 
classes. Syndicalism, as the author shows, is an industrial 
and not a political revolution; it is not Socialism—indeed, 
the two are diametrically opposed. The Socialist is desirous 
of bringing all the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange under State control; the Syndicalist will tolerate 
no control whatever. He aims at a condition of affairs in 
which there is no State or head of Government. Thus there 
is little difference between the creed of the Syndicalist and 
that of the Anarchist. But it must not be supposed that the 
Socialists, detesting the operations of Syndicalism as they 
do, are unwilling to use the new force as a lever to further 
their own policy. The recent strikes took the Labour Party 
completely by surprise; but it strove afterwards to make 
political capital out of the situation. These people, as Mr. 
F. E. Smith lately observed, manage to wake up when an 
industrial upheaval takes place, and appear on the stage at 
the last moment “like a lot of dreary supers.” 

Sir Arthur Clay is quite right to point out that the 
fundamental antagonism which exists between Collectivism, 
Syndicalism, and Anarchy does not lessen the national 
danger. These forces of disorder are all working for the 
destruction of society as at present organised. The book 
covers a wide field of inquiry, and invites the attention of 
every citizen to one of the gravest perils to social and 
national well-being that this or any other country has 
witnessed. “Syndicalism and Labour” possesses many 
useful references. It should be in the hands of every student 
of politics. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Where Great Men Lived in LIondon. (A. and C. Black. 
1s. 6d. net.) 


Tue first part of this little volume, “ Great Men and the 
Streets they Lived in,” professes to contain the names of the 
great dead who once inhabited London, with information 
regarding their residences. The second purt, “ Streets and 
the Great Men who Lived in Them,” is a list of the streets 
or districts wherein any men or women whose names have 
not died with them once lived. The title chosen by the 
compiler is somewhat misleading, as the list comprises both 
men and women, while some of the persons mentioned were 
scarcely great in the general acceptance of the term; but as 
their names still live we will not begrudge their having 
this temporary “ greatness thrust upon them.” Though not 





exhaustive, sufficient data is given to enable those interested 
to go farther afield for more details which may be found in 
the various biographical dictionaries. When a new tenant, 
for instance, suddenly discovers from this booklet that the 
very house he is living in was once occupied by some 
celebrity we can imagine him ransacking the shelves of the 
nearest Free Library at the earliest opportunity for further 
particulars. The individuals of whom most London 
addresses are given appear to be Dr. Johnson with nineteen, 
Thomas Campbell with sixteen, and Douglas Jerrold with 
ten; they must have been rather fond of moving. 

It would have been more useful and a distinct improve- 
ment if the different addresses of the various persons had 
been given in their proper order wherever possible instead 
of being strung together haphazard, as in many instances 
they have been. The Earl of Beaconsfield, whose birth- 
place, which must have been his first residence, comes third 
on the list, is a case in point ; and this is not improved by two 
other of his addresses being placed after the one where he 
died. Islington is not mentioned under his name, though 
the latter is given under Islington, where he went to school. 
Although Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain, is included in 
the list of names, Napoleon III. is not. He does, however, 
figure once in the second part as having lived at 16, St. 
James's Street. As the editor invites additional informa- 
tion, we have pleasure in tendering him the following :— 
From 1838 to 1839 the late Emperor of the French lodged 
at Fenton’s Hotel, St. James’s, whence he removed to 
Waterloo Place, and thence successively to Carlton 
Terrace and Carlton Gardens. He lived in 1840 at 
the house of Lord Ripon, 1, Carlton Gardens, where he 
planned his descent on Boulogne (Jerrold’s “ Life”). In 
1847 he was in King Street, and in 1848 at 23, Circus Road, 
St. John’s Wood, prior to his return to France, when he 
became President of the Republic (Wheatley), Another 
notorious Frenchman of whom we can find no mention in 
the book is the enigmatical Chevalier d’EKon, yet he was a 
resident in London for a considerable period. Among his 
addresses may be noted—Petty France, Westminster; Brewer 
Street, Soho, where he fortified himself against kidnappers ; 
and Milman Street, where he died while lodging with a Mrs. 
Cole. 


The Letters of Peter Lombard (Canon Benham). Edited by 
KE. D. Baxter. With a Preface by the ArcusisHor oF 
Caytersury. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Here we have a book to be read not so much on account of 
the information it conveys, nor because of any remarkable 
literary style displayed in it, but chiefly for the revelation 
of the personality of its author. This is increasingly 
becoming a reason for much of our reading. The book of 
information pure and simple is not the book that gives us 
keenest pleasure ; nor does the brilliant literary style often 
bring to us that sense of intimacy which is one of the chief 
marks of a favourite book. It is precisely in this sense of 
intimacy that the personality revealing book principally 
shines. Throughout all these pages, from the introductory 
benison of Dr. Davidson, through the Memoir by Canon 
Benham’s daughter, and finally in the letters themselves, 
we have a revelation of a personality at once strong, sweet, 
and sincere. It is good to read the appreciations of Canon 
Benham by his friends ; it is better still to read the jottings 
of “Peter Lombard.” For jottings they are, and by their 
informal haste are eminently fitted to display the nature of 
the kindly Canon. We feel that, as he writes from Wantage, 
Jerusalem, or Lombard Street, he is a personal friend retail- 
ing curious and interesting notes for us in the true manner 
of the letter-writer. There is very little of the essay in this 
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volume, and that is just as it should be with a letter- 
writer. Those interested in archeology and travel will 
naturally find much to interest them, for it is of these things 
that Canon Benham mostly writes. And those who are 
enamoured of a view of life which is simpler and more 
restful than any that the complexities of to-day will allow 
us to take will find indications of such a view here. No 
doubt not a few will look back wistfully from our restless 
days to those calmer times, and many who are older will 
recapture something of their calm and rest. If only for 
this we shall be grateful for the reprinting of a selection of 
these letters from the Church Times, in which they originally 
appeared. 


Pocket World Atlas. By G. W. Bacon, F.R.G.S. (G. W. 
Bacon and Co. 2s. 6d.) 


Messrs. Bacon anD Co. have recently issued a new and 
thoroughly up-to-date pocket atlas and gazetteer of the 
world which should prove a very handy book of reference 
for general purposes.. Besides sixty-six well-executed maps, 
the volume also contains such useful information as an 
alphabetical list of the chief countries of the world, showing 
the area, population, capital, and status of each, together 
with a reference to the map on which it may be found; and 
this is amplified by some fifty pages of general description 
of the various countries. There are, in addition, an index- 
gazetteer, another gazetteer of the principal towns, with 
some supplementary information, an etymological glossary, 
and a table of foreign moneys, with their approximate 
English value. The little volume is clearly printed on good 
stout paper, and, being very strongly though tastefully 
bound, it will not fail to withstand successfully for many 
a long day the rough handling which books of reference 
generally receive. It is well worth the low price at which 
it is published. 


Dogs and Men. By Henry C. Merwin. Illustrated. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York. 
50c. net.) 


“Docs AnD Men” first appeared as an essay in the Aflantic 
Monthly for January, 1910. It is only necessary to read a 
few words of it to discover that the author is very greatly in 
sympathy with his canine companions. He dwells much 
upon the deep affection that dogs have for their owners, and 
even goes to the length of putting forward the suggestion 
that immortality belongs as much to animals as to human 
beings. Itis quite refreshing to read that Mr. Merwin is in 
favour of dogs being treated as real loving companions of 
their owners, and not as animated machines, always to lie 
in a certain spot, follow at a specified distance, and generally 
to look and behave as if they were so many china ornaments. 
Many anecdotes are related and several illustrations given. 
Copies of the book can be obtained from Messrs. Constable 


and Co., the London representatives of the Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


Scenes from Dickens for Drawing-room and Platform Acting. 


Adapted by Guy Psrtwer. (G. Routledge and Sons. 
3s. 6d.) 


AN excellent idea, well carried out, is embodied in this book. 
Mr. Pertwee has drawn on all those parts of Dickens’ novels 
which lend themselves most appropriately to the dialogue 
form, and has recast them dramatically, interpolating the 
action in the usual instructions. The task appears a very 
simple one, but we imagine that the adapter did not always 


care to keep as near the original text as possible ;” but on a 
comparison of some of these “Scenes” with their originals 
we wish he had occasionally been even more reverent. Here 
and there words are put in or dropped out of speeches which 
could quite well have been transferred as they stood. Of 
course in some places actual invention is necessary in order 
to make the scene dramatically possible, and generally this 
is supplied with good taste. 

There are “ forty-eight costume-plates ” in the volume by 
Edward Handley-Read. We imagine that they are not 
intended to be illustrations in the ordinary sense, but chiefly 
guides to the amateur who has to dress for the part. For 
this latter purpose they are admirable, giving just the neces- 
sary detail; but if we are expected to regard them other- 
wise we must confess to a prejudice for Dickens’ original 
illustrators. We commend the book to the notice of the 
amateur dramatic enthusiast. 





———— 


FICTION 


Under Western Eyes. By JosepH Conrap. (Methuen. 6s.) 





Mr. Conran is a great stylist. His latest book is written in 
fresh and vivid language, with powerful vision, and an 
extraordinary subtlety in the portrayal of emotions. His 
characters express as clearly as may be the complex pro- 
blems which rend them, the hopeless cynicism, almost 
fatalism, with which they wait in tragic and hopeless courage 
for the end. Even Mr. Conrad cannot fathom the unfathom- 
able, and he does not solve for us the mystery of the Russian 
character, dogged in conviction, illogical in action, entirely 
incapable of interregna of curious detachment, and flights in 
quests of the trivial. With these people of ice and fire an 
apparently simple proposition is caught up in a cloud of 
mysticism, expressed in strange vocabularies, and made 
terrible by imaginings. The national temperament, strange 
fusing of extreme simplicity and diabolical cunning, sets 
class against class, sister against brother. Capable of 
passionate sincerity and intense suffering in the chill isola- 
tion in which each one must live a secret life apart, small 
wonder that existence for them is an undesirable thing, a 
tragedy of errors. 

Razumov, the student, natural son of a Russian prince, 
finds compensation for his lonely life in intellectual ambi- 
tions, holding himself aloof from the emotional stress around 
him, not with indifference, but from the natural desire of a 
student of philosophy to avoid disturbing elements. His 
open life, unfettered by intrigue, makes him a safe confidant, 
and his college-rooms form a refuge to a fellow-student 
Haldin, who comes to him with his hands red with murder, 
and implores his assistance to escape from justice. The 
men are almost strangers; Razumov has avoided Haldin, 
who has been marked by the authorities as “restless and 
unsound,” and against his will he promises to help him. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to arrange for Haldin’s 
escape—during which an unpleasant incident occurs— 
Razumov realises the danger to himself as an accomplice. 
His previous dislike of Haldin is strengthened by the selfish 
fears of the egoist, and he betrays him to the Governor, by 
whose orders he is hanged. Razumov, however, finds the 
purity of his motives doubted, and himself forced into the 
position of a Governmentspy. Thus entangled he is sent on 
a secret “mission” to Geneva, where he meets the sister of 
Haldin. In this sociable town every one seems possessed by 
a morbid passion for dissecting the souls of friends to their 
faces, which might have been wholesome, but was certainly. 
embarrassing, or so one would imagine. 

Ruzumov’s love for Natalka, the sister of Haldin, is a 





find it so. He professes to have done his work “ with reverent 


fury and a flame; it rages and burns in a paradise of 
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forbidden fruit, with the torments of hell at its gates. 
Remorse tears at the heart of this wretched victim of destiny, 
a repentance which stabs most poignantly with the “ might- 
have-been.” This is the tragedy of Razumoyv. 

Motive and action are finely pointed in character-studies of 
masterly drawing and finish. The psychology is marvellous. 
One is absorbed in its depths, amazed at its artistry and 
balance and hurled with dynamic force along the pathways 
of its reasoning. 


Broken Arcs. By Darrett Ficais. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 
6s.) 


Ir is always well to hesitate before condemning a mere 
plot, but it would seem that there may be a few themes of 
which the world has really heard enough, and that one of 
them is the seduction of the confiding country maiden by 
the elegant and indolent man of the world. We should 
have thought that this idea could no longer spur any one to 
great endeavour, yet Mr. Figgis tells us in his dedication 
that it has charmed his mind for seven years, and we can 
see for ourselves that he approaches it as if determined upon 
a masterpiece. But the somewhat heavy essayist manner 
which Mr. Figgis directs upon his work does not agree very 
well with his subject. A commonplace seduction does not 
bear the painstaking analysis which the author is bent on 
giving it, nor do his hints of justification and certain refer- 
ences always strike a pleasant note. Neither the Lothario, 
Richard Webber, a stiff and lifeless person, nor his victim, 
Rose Foggetty, is capable of filling the bill in anything but 
melodrama. Later on Rose, then living with her child under 
the care of a nice old gentleman named Bradley, gets 
a truer lover; but he proves an indifferent hero. His 
adventures in London in the journalistic line, although they 
give Mr. Figgis an opportunity to vent a deal of unoriginal 
complaint about the unscrupulous side of modern journalism, 
tend to remove the halo from his head, and we find rather 
ludicrous a hero so scornful of the world’s weakness, and so 
confident of his own superior virtue, who is yet blindly led 
to puff a bogus oil company by a genial advertisement 
manager and a pair of cunning directors. One of the latter 
turns out to be Mr. Webber with an addition to his name, 
and Harry Denzil has a gratifying chance to administer a 
flogging, of which he makes good use. We think, however, 
considering his own recent vagaries with a bona roba, that 
this act of vengeance might have been omitted. The same 
vagaries embroil Denzil with his betrothed, but it all comes 
right in the end. 


Mr. Figgis makes a great business of his chronicle and 
indulges himself in a vast amount of rather third-rate 
psychology and dialogue. As is natural in a writer not 
unpractised in the art of self-expression, he often says things 
neatly, but his story as a whole is conceived unfortunately, 
and the love, which is its main theme, assumes in Mr. Figgis’ 
hands a skulking and far from innocent air, which we can 
best explain by saying that Mr. Figgis would appear to hold 
the doctrine that passion justifies its acts, but is unable, in 
his writing, to live up to it. 


Wandering of Desire. By KE. Cuarurs Vivian. (Andrew 
Melrose. 6s.) 


Mr. Vivian's clever novel serves, unfortunately, as an illus- 
tration of the danger of trying to be “smart.” He has a 
neat plot which is excellently worked out; he has a good 
literary style, free from all serious blemishes; he has ideas, 
and knows how to express them ; but he persists in introduc- 





ing the specious cynicism, the would-be clever phrase, the 
sentence carefully constructed to raise a laugh, until the 
reader suffers a sense of severe distaste. His “ hero,” at a 
time of stress, gazed at a shop-window and “ swore steadily 
for nearly five minutes, with epithets and adjurations 
sufficiently fierce to crack the window-panes had he stood a 
trifle closer.” A curate of the story is “a frog-faced man 
with flabby hands and a smile which bore some resemblance 
to a Zulu chief trying to restraina yawn.” This sort of 
thing on every page, and often several times on a page, 
becomes simply tiring; so does the incessant cynicism. 

Having found fault, we admit that the novel is interesting 
enough to hold the attention from the very beginning (or 
“commencement,” as Mr. Vivian would prefer to say): the 
story of the rise and fall of Talbot and Sons, who began 
as mere “agricultural implement makers” in a small way, 
and by political influence secured big contracts, only to sink 
to insignificance when the jobbery which inspired their 
success no longer leaned in their direction, is a fascinating 
one. The cruel love-making of Arthur Talbot, prompted 
by business considerations, is well described, and the retribu- 
tion which overtakes him is not forced. In fact the scheme 
of the whole story is capital, and we can but express our 
sincere regret that the author has so sadly marred it by 
looking at all his characters through a distorting lens. 
“* Bill,” the hero’s younger brother, is the one real attractiv > 
person in the book. For the rest, suffice it to say that not 
all lovers ure cads, that not all politicians are greedy place- 
hunters, that not all Church and Chapel people are hypo- 
crites, and that there is plenty of sweetness still left in the 
world. 


Ethan Frome. By Epita Wuarton. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


Amone modern American writers Mrs. Edith Wharton has 
long since attained a well-deserved reputation as one whose 
books are, both in matter and manner, far above the average. 
She invariably compels attention, and repays the attention 
which she thus forces in the coin of intellectual pleasure. 
The present story is well suited to take its place beside Mrs. 
Wharton's previous volumes. Its extent is not considerable, 
but Mrs. Wharton’s very restraint in the matter of words 
has increased the power which she so ably wields. Her 
example might well be followed by many a novelist by whom 
superfiuity of verbiage is almost acclaimed as a virtue. 
Many of them ought to be willing to sacrifice much in order 
to be able to produce a little tragedy of such power as this, 
or to show themselves such masters of their common art as 
Mrs. Wharton’s work repeatedly proves her to be. The 
little story is a pure tragedy. The scene is laid in a lonely 
semi-desolate, New England village, which has been left 
aside in the modern march of progress. Here it is, for the 
most part amidst the snow—for it is a commonplace in 
Stackfield that no soul can survive many of its winters—that 
the touching life-story of Ethan Frome is unfolded. A 
victim of an unsuitable marriage, suffering perpetually from 
the nagging and the querulousness of his invalid wife, half 
of whose ills are rooted in imagination, and are therefore 
all the worse to herself and all with whom she comes in 
contact, for a moment happiness and romance play before 
him like a will-o’-the-wisp. Ethan was not strong enough 
to seize them, or, perhaps, we should say that circumstances 
were stronger than he. Not even the obvious, half-conven- 
tional solution was permitted to him, and Ethan returns to 
life and the drab-coloured realities with his miseries 
increased a hundredfold, and new agonies created of which he 
had previously been unconscious. The only relief through- 
out the volume is the love-passages, and these are so vivid 
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and so realistic that one forgets the shade out of which one 
passes in order to reach them, and, basking in their sun- 
shine, almost sees them pass before the physical eye. The 
book is slight in form, but in texture it is full. 


The Free Marriage. By J. Keicutry Snowpen. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 


Tue central idea of this excellent novel is expressed in its 
title. Dick Jerrold, an author and journalist, marries a girl 
who has rather high-flown notions as to the independence of 
woman, and the two agree on a policy of non-interference— 
agree, in fact, that each shall take his or her own way with 
perfect liberty and perfect friendliness on any matter what- 
ever. Very cleverly does Mr. Snowden work this out, and 
show the impossibility of any lasting happiness in such a 
relationship. Margery is piqued because Dick goes off into 
seclusion for a month or two in order to finish a novel; he 
is annoyed because she accepts the charge of a ‘ woman’s 
page” on a daily paper and becomes rather intimate 
with its proprietor—the very paper which in a mood of 
resentment he had just left. The two are at cross-purposes, 
and the whole situation is finely drawn. The characters of 
the book live, especially those worldly, jolly fellows of the 
great newspaper office who bear every indication of having 
been drawn from life; this part of the story reminds us 
considerably of Mr. Philip Gibbs’ “ Street of Adventure.” 


In so good a story we must express our regret at so many 
misprints, which can only have arisen from careless proof- 
reading. “12.15 p.m.” instead of “a.m.” on page 29; 
“Hart ” for “ Hirst” (page 116); “descisive” (page 132) ; 
“ preceiving ” (page 155) ; “that” for “ than” (page 280) ; 
anda “not” omitted on page 158; these are some of the 
more evident errors. Better such errors, no doubt, than a 
poor novel; but they are so easily avoidable with a little 
attention. They need not deter any reader from getting the 
book, however, for it is one of the best things Mr. Snowden 
has written ; and this, with the memory of “ The Forbidden 
Theatre ” in our mind, is high praise. 


The Harvest. By Evetyn Ciosz. (Lynwood and Co. 6s.) 


WHEN a novel begins with that hoary old quotation which 
points out the relation between sowing and reaping, we 
naturally look to find a certain element of triteness in the 
succeeding pages. We regret to say that “The Harvest” 
does not disappoint us in this respect. We are first shown 
the friendship of Philip Fenwick and Sheraton Armstrong, 
a pair who were rather fond of kissing one another in their 
youth. Then enters Helen Wood, a lady with a broad, 
white brow, hazel eyes, and a distressing temperament. She 
is engaged to be married to Fenwick, but falls in love with 
Sheraton, who plays artist to Fenwick’s parson. There 
follows an embarrassing circumstance, which necessitates 
the immediate espousal of Helen by Sheraton, the marriage 
ceremony being performed without witnesses by the heroic 
but rather priggish Fenwick. All three then proceed to 
have an extremely uncomfortabie time. Helen leaves her 
husband in the waiting-room of a London station, and every- 
body is miserable. In the end, however, things take a turn 
for the better, and Fenwick, finding a hairpin belonging to 
Helen, who has named her child after him, falls into a 
peaceful sleep clasping the treasure to his bosom, Miss 
Evelyn Close’s book has certain virtues of earnestness and 
carefulness, and we do not deny that her plot, though as old 
as the hills, might yet be embodied in many a masterpiece. 





THE THEATRE 


“PAINS AND PENALTIES” AND A RESOLUTION 
AT THE SAVOY 


Ir has been said that the greatest tragedies are those of real 
life; but the syllogism must not be reversed, for every 
human tragedy does not make great drama. Much atten- 
tion has been attracted to Mr. Laurence Housman’s defence 
of Queen Caroline, “Pains and Penalties,’ which was 
adequately produced by the Pioneer Players at the Savoy 
Theatre on Sunday last, November 26th, because of its pro- 
hibition by the Lord Chamberlain. Mr. Housman’s play 
has thereby received a more handsome advertisement than 
it deserved dramatically, and frankly we feel that the Lord 
Chamberlain’s reason for refusing to license the play since 
it “dealt with a sad historical episode of comparatively 
recent date in the life of an unhappy lady” is, in this 
instance, very debatable. The author has treated his subject 
studiously and cautiously ; he showed us some loosely con- 
nected scenes in the life of an unhappy woman; but in the 
original version the name of the King was always mentioned 
with discretion, and without intent to rouse passion. The 
recently added Coronation Day scene shows George IV. 
in a very repulsive light, clothed in ignominy. We believe 
that this play was intended to be of some educational value ; 
but here again the author has failed to realise his wish. It 
is now a commonplace of English history that Queen 
Caroline was probably more sinned against than sinning, yet 
the author portrays the Queen as a sinner in desire if not 
in deed. If innocent, Mr. Housman’s Queen seemed quite 
capableof the offences with which she was charged. Or perhaps 
Mr. Housman wished to outline an analogy between the 
Pains and Penalties Bill, by which the King sought to rid 
himself of Caroline and the franchise grievances of women, 
with which he so sincerely sympathises. 

However, whatever his intention, Mr. Housman’s drama 
left us as cold as the theatre in which its enactment took 
place. The author had the advantage of an exceedingly 
able cast, and every member did his or her utmost. The 
performance of Miss Gertrude Kingston as Queen Caroline 
was a distinguished character-study. She spoke with a 
delightful broken accent, suggesting without exaggeration 
the nationality of the Queen, and was most effective in her 
changing moods of indignation and pitiable pathos. Mr. 
Harcourt Williams scored a great personal success by his 
splendid delivery of Brougham’s self-interested but eloquent 
speeches. The impersonation of Mr. Michael Sherbrooke 
as Majochi, one of the infamous Italian witnesses, was very 
cleverly conceived. Among the host of smaller characters 
were many capable performers. 

After the first Act a scene occurred which is probably 
unprecedented in the history of the English Stage. Mr. 
Granville Barker came before the curtain to propose a resolu- 
tion condemnatory of the appointment of Mr. Charles 
Brookfield as Joint Examiner of Plays. He bases his objec- 
tions partly upon the character of Mr. Brookfield’s stage- 
writings (referring to the play “Dear Old Charley,” and 


| quoting from the evidence of the Select Committee on the 


Censorship) and partly upon the article in the National 
Review. If Mr. Brookfield’s article, which depreciated the 
modern drama, was written afier his appointment, then it 
must be looked upon as a confession of faith. If, on the 
other hand, the appointment was made after the article had 
appeared, then the Lord Chamberlain must be held to 
approve of Mr. Brookfield’s views. Mr. Barker held it to be 
“politically indecent.” The resolution, put to the meeting 


by Miss Elizabeth Robins, was carried with but two dissen- 
tients, 
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SOME NEW FRENCH BOOKS 


M. Pavt F.at, the distinguished director of La Revue Bleue, 
is publishing a series of essays on the leading figures of the 
contemporary drama in France.* The first volume has 
just appeared. M. Flat is both an eminent critic and 
a skilful writer, and his book is divided into three 
important chapters—The Idealist Theatre, the Theatre of 
Verse, and the Theatre of Love. These principal divisions 
he separates so as to give short but comprehensive studies of 
most of the leading writers of modern French dramatic 
literature and their works. 

In the first chapter, entitled “Le Thédtre Idéalist,” 
M. Flat describes and criticises the two leading masters of 
that particular school—Gabriele d’Annunzio and Maurice 
Maeterlinck. He shows us that although radically opposed 
in their respective conceptions of life and beauty, they are 
nevertheless collaborators in the task of bringing about a 
revival of the idealist theatre. M. Flat analyses subtly the 
style and personality of the Italian author, who according to 
some “has been sent on earth” with the mission to recon- 
cile the Theatre with Beauty. D’Annunzio is fascinated by 
every manifestation of beauty, and M. Flat considers him 
the “most characteristic representative of our epoch, and 
the most modern expression of the Latin genius, or more 
properly speaking, of the Italian genius.” 

Whilst D’Annunzio’s language is rich in colouring, 
intensely meridional and sumptuous, that of the poet of 
Flanders lacks the brilliant tonalities which the Italian 
master has immortalised. In a very fine passage M. Flat 
shrewdly exposes the differences existing between the two 
poets, who nevertheless have many points in common. 
He also devotes an exceedingly interesting essay to M. 
Georges de Porto Riche, the ardent advocate of “ Le Théatre 
d’Amour,” in whom he recognises one of the artists who 
have made the most sincere efforts toward the development 
of psychological drama. M. Henri Bataille, whose name 
recalls “La Femme Nue,” “ Maman Colibri,” “La Vierge 
Folle,” and other plays, forms the subject of a curious study. 
M. Flat further deals with M. Maurice Dounay, author of 
the famous “ Retour de Jérusalem,” in which are exposed 
synthetically the irreconcilable divergences of sensibility 
and morality existing between Christians and Jews; he 
deems that Maurice Dounay “is one of the most sensitive, 
if not the most sensitive, among those who have a claim to 
the title of artist in contemporary dramatic productions.” 

Far too numerous are the critics who take a delight in 
the fact that “an ugly criticism makes more noise than a 
good book.” It is therefore a relief to turn to M. Flat’s 
impartial and keen judgment. He ranks, without doubt, 
among leading French critics of the present day, as we 
recognised in perusing his preceding works—“ Essais sur 
Balzac,” “‘ Nos Femmes de Lettres,” &c. His observation is 
always unprejudiced and just. He points out with equal 
truth the beauties and faults displayed in the authors he 
deals with, and instead of deriving more satisfaction from 
a defect he may discover in a work than from all the fine 
passages or brilliant sallies contained therein, he strives to 
explain away by a careful analysis the reasons for the 
existence of such an imperfection. 

“Le Carnet d’un Vieux Maitre—Notes et Souvenirs sur 
l’Education,” by M. F. G. de Maigret (Bernard Grasset, 
83f. 50c.), is a résumé of the different systems of moral educa- 
tion in France. In his preface the author declares that the old 
teacher, who, it is presumed, wrote the book, has spent the 
better part of his life studying the gradual unfolding and 
blossoming of the young souls he was to instruct. Not being 
satisfied with merely educating them, he used to question 





*“ Figures du Théatre Contemporain.” (Sausat. 3f. 50c.) 





them in such a way that he grew to appreciate the divers 
systems of education from which his pupils gradually evolved. 
The fruit of his keen observation is presented to us in “ Le 
Carnet d’un Vieux Maitre.” We confess we are slightly 
bewildered and surprised at some of the conceptions of 
French parents concerning the manner of bringing up their 
offspring. 

M. de Maigret shows us the different modes practised in 
the education by the family, and a particularly amusing 
chapter is devoted to the “severe method” of rearing 
youngsters, whilst that dealing with the incoherent system 
is so truthful that it is painful. M.de Maigret seems in 
many respects to be of the same opinion as Pére Girard, 
that Swiss pedagogue who declared that “ Montaigne asked 
in his time that teachers should not be satisfied to ‘furnish’ 
the heads of their pupils with divers ideas, but that they 
should think also of ‘forging’ them.” And Herbert 
Spencer’s remark that “the ideal of education would be 
to obtain a complete preparation for the whole life” is 
echoed by M. de Maigret in the course of his remarkable 
work, which ought to be read with real interest 
in England, as it synthetises and intelligently criticises 
some of the existing systems of education in France. 
Although many of the ideas defended or condemned may be 
incompatible with English notions on such subjects, it is 
always useful to be instructed in the educational systems of 
other countries, as one is thus able to understand and 
appreciate to a much greater extent the ethics of one’s 
neighbours. 

Jewish contemporary literature is particularly rich, and 
yet it is very little known by the greater mass of the read- 
ing public. Therefore our gratitude is due to Nahum 
Slousch for having drawn our attention in his fine work, 
“La Poésie Lyrique Hébraique Contemporaine” (Mercure 
de France, 3£. 50c.), to the Hebrew literature of the 
present day, and also for having given us extracts of 
some of the finest passages of Jewish writers. His 
work is very complete, for he deals successively with 
the precursors, the Hebrew neo-romanticism, and contem- 
porary poetry; and from all the careful and detailed essays 
which he devotes to the leading Jewish writers there 
emanates a profound impression of despair and helpless- 
ness. We find this melancholy permeating the works of 
Abraham-Ber-Lebensohn, who, while celebrating in exalted 
accents “the miracle accomplished by Science,” and Man, 
“that diminutive creature who knows all things .. . 
since he has conscience of eternity,” says also, in one of his 
poems, “ Man knows all, but he knows also his death, and 
this certainly is the source of all his misery.” 

This pessimism is still more apparent in the works of 
Mica-Joseph-Ber-Lebensohn, son of the former, who, though 
he died at the age of twenty-four, was one of the most noted 
exponents of Hebraic contemporary poetry. His work 
entitled “Solomon and Kohelet” depicts the evolution of 
Solomon from his joyous boyhood, when the reality of 
human destiny was not yet apparent to him, to his mature 
age, when he attained wisdom to such a degree as to become 
the “sceptical dialectician,” writer of the immortal Eccle- | 
siastes. Solomon “the Preacher” was then possessed by 


| “something that is stronger than death,” for from the day 


when Jehovah, hearkening to his supplications, bestowed 
upon him supreme wisdom, his spiritual peace abandoned 
him. We quote this passage from M. Nahum Slousch’s 
book : “ Hélas! la triste sagesse est encore plus forte que la 
mort. De loin elle nous présente un visage souriant, mais 
elle se fait austére dés qu’elle nous aborde. Alors adieu la 
Foi! Adieu I’Espérance!” The greatest Hebrew poet of 
the liberal period (1857-1882) was, without doubt, Juda 
Léon Gordon, an “excessive realist, the prophet of emanci- 
pation.” He excels in the instructive style, and his fables 
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and satires may be regarded as masterpieces. M. Slousch 
evidently greatly admires him, whilst making a few reser- 
vations, and he says :— 


Si la haine du despotisme, la soif de la liberté, la 
sensibilité patriotique, d’autant plus sincére qu'elle est 
désespérée, sont autant d’expressions caractéristiques du vrai 
lyrisme, J. L. Gordon, demeurera un des continuateurs de 
la tradition hébraique. Et c’est précisément par ces idées 
i la fois civilisatrices et patriotiquement humaines que le 
grand podte hébreu rappelle partiellement son contemporain 
Victor Hugo, dont sans doute il n’a pas l’ampleur du style, 
ni la richesse prodigieuse d’expression, mais avec lequel il a 
quelques défauts communs, notamment le manque de mesure 
et de précision dans l’expression. 


Two other poets characteristic of Hebrew contemporary 
verse are Haim-Nahman-Bialik, representing lyricism and 
romanticism, and Saul Tchernikhofsky, the poet of the 
Hebraic “ Renaissance,” who celebrates the joy of living, 
love, and nature. Bialik is the type of a romantic pessimist ; 
Tchernikhofsky, on the contrary, is possessed by the joy of 
living, art for art’s sake, love for love’s sake, and it is only 
after his appearance that one can really speak of an 
“awakening of the human and cosmopolitan current in the 
Hebraic world.” He sees and understands Nature in nearly 
the same manner as an ancient Athenian would have done, 
and “Pantheist himself, it is strength, force, the Element 
itself, which he loves in the manifestations of Nature.” 
When he speaks of the sea, for which he professes a real 
cult, his emotional accents resemble strangely those of 
Lafcadio Hearn when describing the ocean. The talent of 
Tchernikhofsky is characterised by a lack of sadness, and 
contrasts sharply with the talents of most of his 
co-religionists. But, like them all, he is a fervent patriot, 
and from many of his poems there emanates for his Hebrew 
readers a vigorous lesson of national energy. 

Ina concluding essay M. Slousch proves that the despair 
expressed in contemporary Hebrew literature is greatly due 
to modern rationalism, which has banished faith from the 
hearts of the children of Israel. He demonstrates that the 
task of Hebraic poetry will consist in combating this reign- 
ing pessimism by the conception of a Jewish ideal. In 
speaking of this he says :— 


Peu importe que cet idéal soit moins robuste et qu’il ne 
soit plus susceptible d’unir les coeurs de tous les juifs. I 
suffit qu'il existe et qu’aprés chaque crise sociale par la 
seule recrudescence des persécutions, l’idéal de la régénéra- 
tion d'Israél reprenne une part de son ancienne importance. 


M. Nahum Slousch has thus directed our attention to an 
aspect of modern literature with which we were not 
familiar. The interest with which we read his book was 
strengthened by the fact of discovering that, in the practical 
nineteenth century, certain poets, oppressed and miserable, 
yet ardent and patriotic, lived and thought in some of the 
remote Russian and Polish provinces, who, by their impas- 
Sioned and lyrical accents, proved themselves the true 
descendants of the immortal Psalmist. 


Marc Locé. 








IMPRESSIONISM AND ART—1, 


THE misuse of the term “impressionist” has of late years 
given rise to grave errors as to the aims and objects of 
art and as to the value of some of its manifestations. The 
vagaries of certain artists who arrogated unto themselves 
the title of “impressionists” have led the public to look 
upon impressionism as something incomprehensible and 
perverted, As a matter of fact every great artist—that is, 
artists whose works have lived—has been an inapressionist, 





To understand the truth of this assertion we must first of 
all find out the true meaning of the term, and to do this it 
is necessary to give a brief sketch of the gradual growth 
of art from the earliest times until the present day. 

Man seems to have developed a desire to draw at an early 
stage of his history. Primitive races have left us their efforts 
in that direction in carvings on the face of the rock, or 
rough-hewn images of stone. We still collect these relics of 
antiquity and admire them as works of art. Why? Because 
they are the embodiment of the savage’s honest impression. 
Education and illustration had created no preconceived or 
artificial idea of form in his mind, for the simple reason that 
there was no anterior education or illustration. He was thus 
entirely dependent on his own powers of observation, and 
the result is beautiful by reason of its candour and simplicity. 
It was the embodiment of an impression, and the primitive 
artist was an impressionist. Man’s powers of observation 
increased gradually; successive generations discovered 
fresh characteristics in Nature around them; their visual 
sensitiveness grew, and they carried their art to a higher 
and higher degree of excellence. The growth of their ideas 
revealed hidden depths of beauty in Nature. They were 
just as much impressionists as their ancestors, but they 
saw and embodied subtle aspects of form which had 
remained hidden from the latter. 

A time came when the race began to get effete, when 
men had lost the energy necessary to progress, and started 
to cast their eyes over the long row of their ancestors’ 
artistic productions in search of inspiration. Therefore 
these men ceased to be impressionists, and became copyists 
and elaborators; they did not look at Nature through their 
own spectacles, and even after the lapse of centuries we 
can discern the insincerity of their art. Then a period of 
artistic decay would ensue, and continue until some original 
spirits returned to the true source of inspiration—in other 
words, until grtists again became impressionists. 

So far we have only talked about form, for sculpture 
was the medium of expression in primitive art. The 
earliest artistic manifestations which have come down to 
us are those of Assyria and of Egypt. In the latter country 
we can trace a regular development of impressions, and then 
decay sets in. There are statues of 4000 3.c. which are 
beautiful by reason of the sincerity of the impression which 
they embody. There are statues of 1000 s.c. which we pass 
by as being purely artificial—elaborations or attenuations of 
other people’s impressions. The tree of Greek art rose from 
the decomposition of Asiatic nations, but the Greeks were 
none the less genuine impressionists. . The impressions which 
a man receives must inevitably be influenced by the state of 
his mental development. The Greeks were a people who 
rejoiced in the cultivation of the body, in the pagan delights 
of rural life under a summer sun and a blue sky. They 
revelled in beauty of form, and enjoyed the present life to 
the full. The Greek artist carved human forms as he saw 
them, and, being unaffected with mysticism, he produced a 
higher perfection of form than had ever been reached 
before. We find no trace of the supernatural in his works; 
he had gods, but his imagination only pictured them as 
beautified human beings. His art was material, but none 
the less impressionistic. Roman art never reached such a 
high state of perfection, because the Romans were too pro- 
foundly influenced by Greek art to be genuine first-hand 
impressionists. They were always looking back towards 
Greece, until'finally the glory of the pagan world went down 
before the invasions of barbarians. 

The advent of Christianity inaugurated a new epoch in 
art. As wlready pointed out, Greek and Roman art was 
purely material, having no conception of the supernatural. 
For them Olympus was merely a beautiful Rome or Athens ; 
their gods human beings distinguished by the beauty of their 
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figures and faces. With Christianity a sense of the mystic 
and the supernatural was born. Heaven was looked upon as 
immaterial ; man began to realise that there was a spiritual 
as well as a material side to life. 

It must not be imagined from what has been said that 
impressionism implies the complete neglect of past effort, 
and the entire dependence of the individual on his own 
visual perceptions. Man being but one link in the chain of 
progress, and the fruit of centuries of thought, must, 
whether consciously or subconsciously, be influenced by the 
thoughts and impressions of his ancestors. But the genuine 
artist is he who applies his powers of original perception to 
the knowledge already accumulated ; who uses past art as a 
telescope with which to enlarge his horizon, notas spectacles 
to colour his vision. 

Art lay buried beneath the mud of barbarity for 
centuries, and when in the Middle Ages the revival took 
place the consciousness of the spiritual rendered a new 
method of expression necessary. Sculpture is essentially 
plastic—it can reproduce little but mere form. To portray 
the more subtle emotions and shades of thought it was found 
necessary to have recourse to painting. With the Greeks 
and Romans painting had been a subsidiary and inferior 
method of expression, but now it became supreme. The 
earliest manifestations in Europe appear to have been as 
nearly spontaneous as is possible for a work of art in a pro- 
gressive community. Figures were painted against a golden 
background ; the material beauty of Greece was absent ; but 
one feels that an internal beauty, the beauty of the soul, was 
struggling for expression in these primitivecreations. These 
early painters were just as much “ impressionists” as any of 
their predecessors in Greek or Roman art. There was this 
difference, however—they had been trained as Christians 
and taught to believe in a spiritual existence and the immor- 
tality of the soul. When they looked on man they saw 
spiritual possibilities in him which pagan art kgd neglected. 
In other words, the nature of their impression was changed. 


S. A.-B. 








DELHI 
UNDER THE LATER MOGULS 


A wate writer summarises Bernier’s account of the Mogul 
Empire “ steadily impelled towards its doom by a multitude 
of various evils. Its Emperors were weak, vacillating, and 
vicious; its chief men opportunists end time-servers ; its 
Provincial Governors rapacious, oppressive, and ambitious ; 
its military leaders corrupt, luxurious, and destitute of 
energy; its rank and file demoralised and spiritless; its 
peasantry crushed beneath more than Verrine extortion ; 
its Judges arbitrary and uncontrolled, save possibly by the 
King himself in capital cases. And yet, it is clear from 
Bernier, all these evils sprang from two primary defects— 
the incapacity of the Emperors and the rottenness of the 
system of land-tenure, which was the basis of the Mogul 
theory of government.” Aurangzeb’s revolt against his 
father, Shah Jehan, and his conduct to his brothers are well 
known to history. He resided at Delhi in the early days of 
his rule. A bigot at heart and in the practice of Islam, he 
was hated by the Hindus, whom he oppressed so that they 
threatened the city. He was visited at Delhi by Bernier, 
and Tavernier the jeweller. Thither, too, he invited Sivaji, 
the real founder of the Mahratta Empire, but he failed 
altogether to conciliate by proper treatment the “ mountain 
rat,” as Sivaji was called, so that the latter soon escaped 
from Delhi in a basket, and never went there or met 
Aurangzeb again. From Delhi Aurangzeb went in 1680 to 
conquer the Deccan and the Mahrattas, but he was unable 





to subdue them, and never returned from camp to his 
capital. After his death the decadence of the Empire 
increased. Delhi remained the capital, at least in name, 
and the headquarters of the later Emperors, most of whom 
lost their lives or their kingdom by violent ends. In 1716, 
in the reign of Farrukhsir, the English in Calcutta sent a 
deputation, with a doctor, to Delhi, to obtain some conces- 
sions. 

During the reign of Muhammad Shah (1719-1748), Baji 
Rao, the Mahratta Peshwa, appeared in 1736 beneath 
the walls of Delhi. In 1739 Nadir Shah, the Persian 
invader, entered the city in triumph: he ordered the 
slaughter of the inhabitants, which followed the prece- 
dent of Timur’s massacre, while Nadir feasted and 
enjoyed the sight. For fifty-eight days the city was 
plundered, rich and poor being treated alike. Nadir 
left the city with booty estimated variously at 30 to 80 
millions sterling, including the famous Peacock Throne. 
After Muhammad Shah’s death in 1748, Delhi ceased to be 
in reality an Imperial city. The invasions of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali from Afghanistan occupied the attention of the Delhi 
rulers from 1748. In his fourth invasion he took Delhi and 
plundered it, retiring in 1757. About 1758 the Mahratta 
power had spread itself in almost every Province of 
Hindustan, and made many enemies who, in self-defence, 
formed a confederacy and invited the Abdali to assume 
the throne of Delhi. The Emperor Alamgir was murdered 
in 1759. On his fifth invasion the Abdali entered Delhi 
in 1760, with fire and sword, but retired to his camp at 
Anupshahr, whereupon the Mahrattas occupied Delhi and 
advanced to meet the invader. At the fourth battle of 
Panipat in January, 1761, Ahmad Shah Abdali annihilated 
the Mahratta forces, and acknowledged Shah Alam as 
Emperor. But before many years the Mahratta fortunes 
revived ; they again over-ran Upper India, to re-establish 
their lost influence, and became masters of the empire for 
the time. Shah Alam, while manifesting great impatience 
to mount the throne at Delhi, remained at Allahabad as a 
State pensioner. 

In 1771 the Mahrattas took possession of Delhi, under 
Madhoji Scindia, with 30,000 men; they induced Shah 
Alam to leave British protection, and placed him as 
their puppet on the throne of Delhi. Shah Alam 
tried to throw off the Mahratta yoke, but was defeated 
in a battle at Delhi in December, 1772, which made 
the Mahrattas more than ever masters of the Empire. 
In a revolt at Delhi in 1788 Shah Alam was seized and 
blinded. The Mahrattas rescued him, but he remained, 
blind as he was and in extreme poverty, a State prisoner 
under their power until he was taken out of their hands by 
Lord Lake in 1803. Madhoji Scindia was in supreme 
authority at Delhi until his death in 1794, when he was 
succeeded by his nephew, Daulat Rao Scindia. It is a 
matter of general history that, when the second Mahratta 
war with the English broke out, Lord Lake defeated Scindia 
at the Battle of Delhi on September 11th, 1803, and subse- 
quently at Laswari in the same year. The Emperor Shah 
Alam was brought under the protection of the British 
Government. Lord Lake found him, oppressed by his accu- 
mulated calamities, seated under a small tattered canopy, 
the remnant of his Royal state. He received territories for 
his support and a considerable pecuniary provision. 

In October, 1804, the Maharaja Holkar attacked Delhi, but 
it was successfully defended for eight days by Colonel Burn, 
who was in military command under Colonel (afterwards 
Sir David) Ochterlony, the first British Resident, against 
overwhelming numbers, until relieved by Lord Lake. Shah 
Alam died in 1806. His son succeeded, and in 1837 his 
grandson, Bahadur Shah. The movements of the nominal 
King, no longer Emperor, were confined to the neighbour- 
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hood of Delhi, and he was not allowed to confer titles or to 
issue a currency; but he had certain powers within the 
palace. When the Mutiny of 1857 broke out the mutineers 
in Delhi applied to the King, Bahadur Shah, to put himself 
at the head of the movement. At first his conduct was 
most vacillating, but he subsequently identified himself with 
the rebel cause. After the fall of Delhi he was captured and 
tried on the charges of - first, aiding and abetting the mutiny 
of British troops; second, encouraging and assisting divers 
persons in waging war against the British Government ; 
third, assuming the sovereignty of India; fourth, causing 
and being accessory to the murder of Christians. The 
ex-King was convicted on each and all the charges, and was 
removed to Rangoon, where he died on November 7th, 1862. 

It remains to tell of the Mutiny of 1857 as it affected 
Delhi. The tale is one of surpassing interest, pathos, and 
glory combined. The causes of the Mutiny have often been 
examined, and need not be repeated here. When the native 
troops mutinied at Meerut, thirty miles from Delhi, on May 
10th, and massacred the Europeans of every class and age, 
they marched off to Delhi, which was still the nominal 
capital of the Mogul monarch, the site of Bahadur Shah’s 
palace. Similar atrocities to those enacted at Meerut were 
committed at Delhi. Europeans, from the highest officers 
to the lowest subordinates, were killed outright or hunted to 
death ; some fortunately escaped. One act of great bravery 
is thus described :—when the tidings of the Meerut massacre 
reached Delhi, nine officers, commissioned and non-com- 
missioned, managed to close the gates of the arsenal, the 
greatest in the north-west of India. They then made some 
hasty preparations for defence, and laid a train of powder 
from the magazine to some distance. Alone those heroes 
defended their post, till swarms of assailants were, by means 
of scaling-ladders, surmounting the walls. Then the train 
was fired, and the little band of devoted men made their 
way through a sally-port on the river face, covered with 
wounds. They were Lieutenants Willoughby, Raynor, and 
Forrest ; Conductors Shaw, Buckley, and Scully; Sub-Con- 
ductor Crow; Serjeants Edwards and Stewart. Scully fired 
the train, and was seen no more. Willoughby, their young 
leader, scorched and crippled, died of his wounds at Meerut. 

Forces were collected from various stations, chiefly in the 
Punjab, and pushed forward to concentrate at Delhi; the 
Guide corps, for instance, cavalry, and infantry, arriving on 
June 9th, after a march of 580 miles in twenty-two days, 
from Mardan, near Peshawar. On June 8th, 2,400 infantry, 
600 cavalry, and twenty-two guns defeated the mutineers at 
Badli-ki-Serai, and the force encamped on the ridge to the 
north of Delhi. It has been contended that by a further 
advance made immediately the city might have been taken, 
but it was impossible. The siege of Delhi then began. The 
enemy, having far greater numbers and the heavier guns, 
attacked the English besieging force so often and so vigor- 
ously that it was said that “we were the besieged, not the 
besiegers.” Batteries were erected and the guns brought to 
bear on the city walls. The mutineers received constant 
reinforcements from outside: their communications were 
never cut off. An assault designed for July 3rd had to be 
countermanded. Some of our native troops showed dis- 
loyalty : deaths and wounds of some of the. highest officers 
impaired our strength. In August the enemy moved out in 
force to intercept the approaching siege-train: a column, 
sent out under Brigadier-General Nicholson, engaged and 
routed the rebels near Najafgarh on August 25th. On 
September 4th the siege-train arrived, and the batteries were 
urgently expedited. When the breaches in the walls were 
practicable, the assault was ordered for September 14th, and 
was delivered by four columns. Nicholson, the leader, was 
mortally wounded eighty yards from the Kabul gate, and 
died nine days after. By the 20th the whole city and palaces 





had been captured. The King was taken at Humaynun’s 
tomb, and the next day three Royal Princes were shot at the 
same spot, Between May 30th and September 20th, 1857, 
there were engaged in the siege of Delhi 9,866 effective of 
all ranks, of whom 1,012 were killed and 2,795 wounded. 








MUSIC 


Tue industrious writers on the staff of Classy Cuttings and 
other papers which are the weekly delight of so many 
humble readers have great skill in collecting strange items 
of information, useful and otherwise. But, so far as we are 
aware, they have never told us the weight avoirdupois of all 
the songs published in England every year, nor yet how 
many times over would the great globe itself be covered 
were all the sheets of all the songs printed in the world laid 
upon its surface. We commend such investigations to their 
notice. A wonderful and profitable “ guessing competition ” 
might be a valuable result. We are convinced that the 
winning answer would be a numeral of huge dimensions. 
For is it not the case that every one who can play a tune 
with one finger on the piano, and many a one whose execu- 
tive skill does not even reach that modest height, thinks he 
ean compose a song, and that most of these aspirants publish 
their trifles? ‘“ Show me a people’s songs,” it has been said, 
“and I will tell you if it isa musical people!” That isa 
rash saying, unless the word “song” is here confined to the 
true ‘‘folk-song” which in bygone ages a people has 
invented, or borrowed from more tuneful nations. We 
should not wish our own country to be judged to-day by the 
songs it writes or the songs it likes. For they are too often 
the outcome of a belief that “anybody can write a song,” 
that it is the easiest form of musical art. Whereas the 
truth is that song-writing is one of the most difficult of all 
things ; and the higher critics from time to time lay down 
such laws to govern it that there are very few songs indeed 
with which they cannot find some fault. 

What British song-writers are doing might to some extent 
be discovered from a programme which was recently sung 
by one of the most competent judges of good songs, who is 
also one of the most perfect interpreters of them—Mr. 
Campbell McInnes. It is unthinkable that he should propose 
to sing publicly or privately a song which had not some 
claim to be considered good, and he is an artist whose value 
to the cause of music, by reason of his fine taste and absolute 
indifference to the rewards of cheap popularity, it would be 
difficult to overestimate at the present time. So we 
may take it that the songs he chose for his last recital 
represent some of the best work that is being done by our 
most careful and scholarly song-writers. By way, we may 
suppose, of showing what excellence has been reached 
in the past by our countrymen, he began with three songs 
which, some two and a half centuries after their composi- 
tion, are still fresh and lovely, models of their kind. These 
were: “I love to sing the Siege of Troy,” by Lawes; “The 
Self-Banished,” by Dr. Blow (name so ill-sounding to Elia !) ; 
and “ Kind Fortune Smiles,” by Great Purcell. Then he 
came at once to our own time, leading off with “Through 
the Ivory Gate,” by Sir Hubert Parry ; and he followed this 
with nineteen songs by nine composers, one of whom, Sir 
Charles Stanford, has earned the right to see his name near 
those of Lawes and Blow, while the others have yet their 
“’stablished” fame to win. We are disappointed to have to 
say that in all this long list of songs there was only one 
which, in our judgment, could rank with the three songs of 
an elder day, and that was Sir Hubert Parry’s beautiful 
lyric. It is completely satisfying as a setting of the tender 
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words, and could have been composed by no one but a 
master. Stanford’s “Old Superb ” is also a good song, for it 
does successfully what it designs to do, though it cannot be 
properly judged when accompanied by the pianoforte. Of 
the other songs, some, in spite of high aim, deep knowledge, 
lavish care, were, on the whole, ineffectual because 
immature and too little inspired, while others, charming 
enough in their way, were without real distinction of style. 


The best specimens, surely, were the songs of Mr. Vaughan 
Williams and Mr. Hamilton Harty. We cannot pretend to 
estimate at their proper value the “ Mystical Songs” of the 
first of these composers until we hear them with their 
orchestral and choral accompaniments. But we think it 
clear that, in spite of their studied gravity and frequent 
beauty, they fail to be thoroughly satisfying. The art- 
concealing art is not theirs; they may reflect well enough 
what there is of elaboration in the poetry, but they do not 
catch the simple note of “ The Call” or the “ Antiphon.” In 
spite of his mastery of the modes, the composer does not 
always make the impression that he is at ease and speaking 
a language inevitable to him. Nay, he is sometimes 
unfaithful to the language of his choice, and uses a 
mingled speech. There are passages in his songs which, 
were they detached from their context, would seem to 
recall the manner of a French composer now held in 
slight esteem by a severer school. Still there is so 
much real beauty in the songs that we may certainly 
hope much from Mr. Vaughan Williams. With what 
nobility and beauty they were sung we need hardly 
say. Mr. McInnes is now at the zenith of his powers, the 
beauty of his voice at its bloom. He has arrived at that 
perfection of technique, that unity of conception, that 
naturalness of style which, in composition, Mr. Vaughan 
Williams has yet to attain. Mr. Harty’s “ Scythe Song” 
and “ My Lagan Love” have an irresistible freshness. We 
trust he will soon compose as perfectly as he accompanies. 
Mr. Graham Peel’s songs are pretty—perhaps they are too 
pretty. But they are never pretentious, and that is much. 
Dr. Ernest Walker has a graceful, if limited, talent, and 
Mrs. Maude, Mr. Quilter, and Mr. Butterworth all have 
their merits, though their gifts may not be as solid nor their 
work as lasting as is the case with Lawes and Blow. At 
any rate, they are far above the song-writers (their name is 
legion) who always remind us of what Dr. Johnson said 
about authors, “I wonder that so many have written who 
might have let it alone.” 


The London Symphony Orchestra is going to do very 
well under the direction of Sir Edward Elgar. Perhaps 
their last programme was not very interesting, but Sir 
Edward has improved so greatly as a conductor that his 
reading of classical works is sure to be so. His vivacity is 
much greater than it was, and so is his grip over his players. 
Sefior Casals is now pursued from concert to concert by an 
eager crowd, just as a favourite Bishop is followed from 
pulpit to pulpit. No one can say he does not deserve his 
fame, for his price is indeed above rubies. He has the art- 
concealing art as few, if any, have had it. 


We went to Covent Garden to hear “ Kénigskinder,” but 
found that its production was postponed, and listened 
to a very good performance of “ Tannhiuser” instead : 
Madame Petzl-Perard an almost ideal Elizabeth, Herr 
Hensel a better Tannhiuser than most, Mlle. Wilna a 
charming-voiced goatherd, and the rest very competent 
indeed. Herr Schalk’s conducting is marked by vigour 
rather than by subtlety, but he is admirable in rhythm and 
in making everything clear. 

A young pianist, Mr. Moiseiwitch, has played a too familiar 
butexacting programmeof pianoforte music at Bechstein Hall. 
He has a fine technique, and must be warmly praised for his 





strict attention to time. But in the “Etudes Symphoniques” 
he constantly failed to finish his phrases properly, so that 
they were like those of an orator who begins a sentence 
quite clearly and drops his voice before he has finished. In 
some of the later pieces by Brahms (which might surely be 
given a rest) this fault was not so apparent. The pianist 
might with advantage acquire a more restrained manner ; 
nothing is gained by flinging the hands up so high in the 
air, and it looks very ugly. Want of space prevents our 
doing more than saying how pleasant it is to be able to 
record the continued success of Mr. Hammerstein’s Opera 
House. He has given a performance of “ Rigoletto” quite 
remarkable for excellence of ensemble as well as for the début 
of Miss Felicia Lyne, a young American who must surely 
have a great career before her as a light soprano. 








TWO HARDY PLAYS 


Ox Monday last the Dorchester Debating and Dramatic 
Society performed two plays, “The Three Wayfarers ” and 
“The Distracted Preacher,” adapted from Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s “ Wessex Tales,” at the Cripplegate Institute. 
This is the Society’s fourth session, and, judging from its 
appreciative reception, we trust that London will yearly 
have the pleasure of witnessing a play of this kind. 


In “The Three Wayfarers,” dramatised by Mr. Hardy 
himself, we get real country dancing, merry and boisterous, 
with many a friendly collision in performing the measure. 
Shepherd Fennel’s fluttering smock revealed a pair of plump 
and energetic legs, while Miss Hill, as a damsel betrothed 
to the village constable, was very much in earnest, and her 
none too discreet eyes might have given work for more than 
one officer of the law. The dance waxed fast and furious. 
Mr. Baily, as the Fiddler, was so proud of his playing that 
even the extended arm of the stage manager could not stop 
him; indeed, he turned to the wing, scowled, and went on 
scraping his fiddle more vigorously than ever. The 
dramatic incident between the Hangman and Timothy 
Sommers, the condemned Sheep Stealer, missed fire, and in 
consequence the whole point of the story was lost. Mr. 
Pouncy has always been one of the outstanding players, and 
he interprets Mr. Hardy’s rustic humour to perfection. As 
the Parish Constable he could not possibly have been better. 
He represented the over-zealous swain, who said to the one 
whom he imagined to be the escaped Sheep Stealer, “Your 
money or your life!” and when informed that he had said 
the wrong thing, replied, “‘ Well, well, I must say some- 
thing, mustn’t I? and if you had all the weight o’ this 
undertaking upon your mind, perhaps you’d say the wrong 
thing too! Prisoner at the bar, surrender, in the name of 
the Father—the Crown, I mane!” We love his jocose 
blunderings as much as he loved his staff with “the King’s 
Royal crown, a painted on en ip yaller and gold, and the lion 
and the unicorn.” 


Mr. Evans has dramatised “The Distracted Preacher” 
excellently. The delightful scene in the church tower had 
to be omitted, and, contrary to the story, the incidents take 
place withintwodays. Mr. Evans, though he has introduced 
material of his own, for the most part followed Mr. Hardy’s 
version, with the result that we have a first-rate comedy. 
It is the story of a Methodist minister who was in love with 
the leader of a smuggling band. Distracted he certainly 
was until Mrs. Lizzie Newberry gave up the dreadful busi- 
ness in exchange for asecond husband. Miss Hawker, as Mrs. 
Newberry, was not altogether satisfactory. Her delivery was 
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excellent, but her movement was jerky andheavy. Sherevealed 
the coquetry of the original, but there was a petulance in her 
acting that struck the wrong note, and her performance was 
lacking in subtlety. Miss Hill, as Martha-Sarah, was par- 
ticularly good, and Mr. Lock, as the Parson, was sufficiently 
distracted to be convincing. He was an ardent lover, but 
did not fail to show ministerial abhorrence when he saw Mrs. 
Newberry in trousers. His love-making interfered with his 
preaching, and, like Mr. Barrie’s Little Minister, he mixed 
up the Scriptures on Sunday. Will Latimer and his men 
were a little too farcical, and their rough treatment of the 
Minister would have rendered an understudy necessary for 
a second performance. But we are grateful for all these 
players. They have worked conscientiously in their 
endeavour to interpret the stories of their master. We 
look forward to another Hardy festival next year, and with 
such zest and keen enthusiasm on the part of the performers 
we may well repeat the words on Dorset’s red banner, 
“ Who's a-fear’d ?” 
F. Haptanp Davies. 








ART 
WATER COLOURS 


Tue Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours are as crowded as usual for the winter exhibition. 
It is just the reverse of not being able to see the wood for 
the trees ; so one can only speak of a few things picked out 
here and there. Mrs. Laura Knight’s work stands out 
splendidly, or would do so if the crowded gallery allowed of 
it. She has afine bold picture—‘* Morning” on the top of 
a hill, achild in a fresh pink dress lying flat on her back in 
the full light, a second child sitting at her head. It is all 
light, and blue sky, and the feeling of waking. There are 
three others by the same artist, “The Leghorn Hat,” 
“Children Playing,” and “Spring,” but “ Morning” stands 
first. There is a beautiful “Stackyard at Night,” by Mr. 
Clansen, and two other little pictures of his, in which the 
colour still looks almost wet—‘“ The Castle at Dusk” and 
“Chateau Gaillard;” several landscapes, treated with a 
certain restrained feeling and half decorative in effect, by 
Mr. Walter Bayes; one from Mr. D. Y. Cameron, less fine 
than some of his other work; and the best thing we have 
seen from Mr. Robert Little in, we think, a manner new to 
him, but we think the right one—“ Elphinstone Tower.” 


There is a tiny, exquisite sketch by Mr. Arthur Rackham, 
“Blythburgh, Suffolk ”—a little row of white houses wind- 
ing up a white road, with one touch of colour in the sky 
and about three more touches on the ground. There is also 
a picture which one can hardly help seeing almost as soon as 
one enters the gallery, and which should be looked at across 
the room—a lovely strip of decoration like the fragment of 
a frieze, with an old red ground and figures laid upon it in 
a pattern. From the catalogue one finds that it is a 
suggested design for a historical frieze for a public building, 
and represents “ Street Hawkers,” but at closer inspection it 
is disappointing, the figures, which characterise certain 
broad types, lacking any sort of distinction. We should 
like to speak, too, of the three screens of small pencil- 
sketches by Mr. J. W. North. The majority are not 
remarkable, but among them are two or three really 
sensitive things—the “Study in Flat Tones—Somerset,” 
which reminds one almost of Whistler's lithographs, “ The 
Lovers’ Twilight—Kent,” and a little delicate drawing of a 
cultivated hillside, which, if one looks it up in the catalogue, 





one finds lovingly described by the artist as “The beautiful 
lines of the fields—Somerset, with Minehead Point.” 





DIAZ AND ISABEY 


Messrs. McLean are exhibiting at their Galleries in the 
Haymarket a number of the pictures of M. Diaz de la Peiia 
and Eugéne Isabey. There are some painters, as there are 
certain, writers, whose work is interesting rather because 
of its relation to that of others, or to a past time, than for 
its own sake. So one feels that the paintings of Diaz 
had a value when they were helping to break away from 
the trammels of a worn-out tradition, which no longer 
pertained to them, as had also those of Isabey. If 
there is nothing which now seems to be very fine, one 
realises that there is something that may have led to 
fineness in the work of others. The most interesting pictures 
in this collection are a small pastel, “‘ By the Pool,” and the 
“Sun Shining through Trees,” with the little splash of 
red, the cloak of a woman sitting in the grasses. In these 
two there are the qualities which were the best part of Diaz’s 
work (we do not suggest that they were his best pictures, 
though, if the collection is representative, it would appear 
to be not improbable), and those in which he most belongs 
to the Barbizon School, “ Silently Homewards” and “ Spring- 
time.” 








THE FUTURE OF THE TERRITORIAL 
FORCE—II. 


By Coronet G. P. RANKEN 


An Army that does not believe in itself is not of much 
value, and doubtless these optimistic descriptions of the 
condition of the force were due to a desire to foster the self- 
confidence of the Territorial Army, and also to encourage 
recruiting. 

These are both very desirable ends, but if in endeavour- 
ing to attain them we blind ourselves to stern facts we are 
acting as foolishly as if we were to encourage the public to 
use an unsafe bridge by painting it. 


Lord Haldane appears, however, to have somewhat 
modified the optimistic views he recently expressed. In the 
House of Lords on November 20th he stated :—“ The Terri- 
torial Army was not considered capable of undertaking the 
duties of home defence without the aid of Regular troops.” 
Doubtless even in their present condition the Territorials 
would be a very valuable—as they would certainly be a very 
gallant—support to the Regular Army. 


But at the time his lordship was speaking the air was 
full of rumours that a few months ago we were on the verge 
of having to despatch a force of 150,000 men abroad. 
Doubtless the rumours were false, but the contingency they 
formulated is one that might occur at any time, and if it did 
occur it would require not only the dispatch of this force, 
bué its prompt dispatch, and would allow no time for the 
Territorial Army to complete its training and equipment 
and get itself into fighting trim. 


An expeditionary force of 150,000 men would absorb 
practically every unit of the Home Regular Army except 
Garrison Artillery and Coast Defence Engineers and about 
one-half of the Army Reservists, leaving behind merely the 
non-effective Regulars and the majority of the Special 
Reserve Corps. The Territorial Army, therefore, would in 
such a case have no Regular Army to rely on for aid, but 
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would have to perform the functions of the Regular Army 
itself. 

If such a contingency is possible—and from the existence 
of the Expeditionary Force, if only in speeches and on 
paper, we must assume that the War Office considers it 
possible—and if the Territorial Army is not in a fit state to 
undertake the defence of our shores in the event of the 
Regular Army being sent abroad, it must be perfectly clear 
to us that we are not getting a return for the money we spend 
on the Territorial Army in the shape of a force capable of 
fulfilling the purpose for which it was raised. It is there- 
fore our duty as a business nation either to increase our 
grant for the Territorial Army to a sum sufficient to make 
the existing force efficient for the purpose for which it is 
muintained or else to reduce its numbers to such an extent 
that we can with the present grant thoroughly train and 
equip those we retain. 

But apart from the common-sense, business point of view 
we have our obligations as a self-respecting nation. In the 
Territorials we have a body of men of undeniable physique 
aad second to none in intelligence and enthusiasm, who make 
the greatest sacrifices to endeavour to render themselves 
efficient to protect us from invasion. 

Is it fair to them, is it worthy of us, to grudge them the 
extra ‘money that would enable them to obtain some real 
result from the training they undergo, to compensate them 
for the trouble they take and the sacrifices they make, and 
to render them a real force and not asham? To grudge 
them this money would show scant appreciation of their 
patriotism and what they give up for its sake: for the 
sacrifices a Territorial makes are very real. 

The figures above quoted give a fair idea of how far the 
official standard of efficiency is complied with by the Force. 
To attain this standard of efficiency in the Infantry a recruit 
must attend forty drills, twenty of them before going into 
camp. He must attend camp, and fire and qualify in a 
recruit’s course of musketry. In subsequent years he must 
“ put in” ten drills before going into camp, he must attend 
camp and fire and qualify in the prescribed course of 
musketry. 

Mere compliance with these conditions, as every soldier 
knows, does not imply any very high standard of training, 
and though there are battalions which not only comply with 
them but exceed them, and work up to as high a state of 
efficiency as is possible for an amateur Army, such battalions 
are much in the minority, and, as we have seen, the Forceas 
a whole does not comply with them. 

But whether these conditions are sufficient for efficiency, 
or whether they are complied with in ‘full or not, makes no 
difference to the fact that service in the Territorials is a 
burden and a handicap to those who are patriotic enough to 
undertake it, and this burden has to be borne by the 
Territorial and by his employer, and is only escaped by the 
unpatriotic. 








“TO TIMES IN HOPE” 
Wao has not felt the fascination of the map? Open an 
atlas, and lands and seas lie spread out before you. By its 
aid from the library armchair you may explore the wild 
places of the earth. A faint dotted line represents the track 
of men who roamed across waterless deserts, through well- 
nigh impassable swamps, who penetrated into the heart of 
a savage-guarded enclave. Big game must surely abound 
where that great river swings round to feel its way to the 
Eastern ccean after it had almost lost itself, flowing down 
from the snow-clad mountain-range to the North. 

He must indeed be a poor teacher who cannot make his 
scholars feel the glamour of romance when the time for the 





geography lesson comes round. Unhappily our modern 
methods of teaching the young idea are mostly of the hay 
and stubble order. The splendour in the grass has no part 
in our school curricula. Boys and girls of a somewhat larger 
growth are wont to be passed on to “the crammer.” By 
him the grass aforesaid is dried and compressed into trusses 
of hay, which the “ painful scholar” must mumble as best 
he may—poor trash for the most part—for the crammer’s 
function is to cram. Once let the scholar be “ through his 
exam.,” and exeunt the crammer and all his works. Twelve 
months later the Strasburg goose of learning will have 
shaken off his incubus of extraneous information, as a 
lobster sheds his shell. 

Such training is a miserable substitute for that vital know- 
ledge by which the life of the spirit may be nourished. 
Listen to the talk of average boys and girls just emanci- 
pated from the bondage of tuition. What does it all amount 
to? In nineteen cases out of twenty it exclusively concerns 
sport, clothes, and chaff. 

Those who take themselves more seriously, especially 
girls, pose as the mentors and instructors of their elders. 
Few things are so comical as the assumption of 
omniscience not uncommon at this pupa stage of human 
development. There is more hope for the honestly blatant 
than for the prig. When wrenching off knockers and the 
ways of “the bloods” went out, pugilism came in. Mid- 
Victorian youth in its turn grew too refined for pugilism, and 
veritable sport, hard and exhaustiug, replaced it, to the 
general bracing of the body politic. We are industriously 
told nowadays that the mid-Victorian period was an age of 
Philistinism. Our twentieth-century pigmies look back at 
the Victorian giants with a depreciatory smile. 

With the Franco-German War came a vast accumulation 
of wealth to England; the Education Act dates from the 
same period, and the age of softer ideals about that time crept 
into vogue. Our gilded youth, who forty years before would 
have been busy “collecting knockers,” and who twenty 
years before adopted the patter of the bruiser, then began 
to develop “airs.” He has thus mostly grown, in the 
navvy's graphic phrase, “ too big for his boots.” With the 
period named hardihood and endurance, except as a pose, 
largely went out of fashion. Humanitarianism began to be 
worked to death. Spartan simplicity gave way to the craze 
of the “mild and magnificent.” If Great Britain were 
plunged into a war and had to pass an ordeal such as that 
of the early stages of the struggle in the Crimea, how would 
she come out of it P Would officers and men, as once they 
were wont, hold together in a grim resolution, only to be 
loosened by the hand of death ? Would the nation be ready 
to make sacrifices that go down deep—to the bone ? 

Our economic and industrial supremacy is tottering. The 
British worker has largely lost his ancient indomitable 
pride of premier place, that which sought unrivalled quality 
of execution. The talking-machine has more or less captured 
him. He is no longer sturdily master of himself and of his 
fortunes. He has sold himself to his Trades Union leaders, 
generaliy a sordid bargain on their side,a sorry bargain on his. 

It is safe to predict that the next five years will be as 
critical as any the British Empire has ever had to face. 
Radicalism, on the initiative of its so-called leaders, has 
deliberately smashed the machine of government. The men 
now in power, if not in authority, have dragged down our 
ancient institutions. Mob-law in the streets has its counter- 
part in mob-law in Parliament. The situation is fraught 
with the gravest national peril. During these latter years 
our people have been amiably slumbering, convinced that in 
days of enlightenment Law and Order must surely be 
immutable. The condition of incipient civil war which 
during these last months sprang up like a pestilence has 
brought home to the nation the fact that beneath our 
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civilisation is a seething volcano of unrest, which at any 
moment may overwhelm and destroy. Democracy is sadly 
in want of light and leading. As a nation we have 
developed the attributes of a civilian army. A mob of men 
with guns in their hands is surely more dangerous to its 
fellows than an unarmed crowd. We know what it meant 
when the Garde Civile took possession of the streets of Paris 
and a ring of German guns were pointed at the heart of the 
city. Discipline, training, and leadership are alike lacking 
in Great Britain to-day. Lord Roberts tells us that our 
Army isa sham. We take the parable of a word-ridden 
lawyer in preference to that of the war-worn soldier. Our 
best naval fighters tell us that our Navy is dropping behind 
in the race. The national reply is to acquiesce in an agree- 
ment such as the Declaration of London, a defence which, 
as affecting our position should we ever be belligerents, is 
hardly attempted. The best that can be said for it appears 
to be that as non-belligerents our status under its provisions 
may be improved, that it creates a brand-new court of inter- 
national appeal. How would Rodney and Nelson have 
regarded the privilege of submitting our territorial disputes 
to the sea-lawyers of Costa Rica and Timbuctoo ? 

Had Mr. Winston Churchill remained loyal to his early 
political creed, had he resolved to play the réle of statesman, 
rather than that of time-serving politician, he might have 
truly served the State in her hour of need. His father had 
the imagination and insight of the Tory leader of Democracy, 
and that is the type of leader the country now demands. 
The rise of a Disraeli would be hailed with universal 
acclaim. The nation is bewildered with “tactics,” sick of 
jobs and ineptitude, heartily distrustful alike of Radical and 
Whig. Our party system is under eclipse. The House of 
Commons is dethroned from its proud position of yore, when, 
as the nurse of constitutional law, it was the instrument of 
sane discussion and prudent liberty. Now the whole 
governing machine is out of gear. 

To whom, under this gloomy condition of home affairs, do 
we look to pull the coach of State out of its perilous rut ? 
Surely to those young nations oversea who are flesh of our 
flesh and bone of our bone. They inhabit the scattered red 
patches on the map—Britons whom we all regard with 
pride and hope. Their outlook is not through the smoked 
glasses of home parties; they are courageously building 
empires meant to last. Timorousness and cant have not as 
yet infected them. They may perhaps be rash of judg- 
ment, inclined to scoff at scars. If they make mistakes, 
their patrimony, vast vistas of virgin lands and forests, will 
help them to correct the blemishes of youth. We believe a 
true statesman will arise, who will teach us that a generous 
policy of mutual endeavour with the daughter nations will 
yet restore to its pristine vigour the decadent tone of our 
Motherland. We need to be, in trade and defence, as in 
language and finance, a veritable United States of Britain, 
under whose wgis would be fused and welded the vigour of 
new peoples and the experience of old tradition. 








THE LONDON INSTITUTION 


On Thursday, November 23rd, Mr. A. E. Carey, M.Inst.C.E., 
lectured on the subject of “ Breakwaters.” Introducing his 
theme, he referred to the charm of the sea, remarking that 
no other branch of engineering was so fascinating as that 
which dealt with problems of coast defence from this con- 
stantly restless opponent. The ancient looked upon the 
forces of the sea as illimitable and uncontrollable; the 
modern regards the sea as at once his enemy and friend, ani 
recognises that no disturbance of the régime of a coastline 
can be undertaken without far-reaching consequences. The 
principal items that constructors of breakwaters and 





harbour-works had to contend with were winds, waves, and 
tidal currents. Noting that the hurricane wind is “a patch- 
work of gusts ’—if it were steady in its force few structures 
would stand for long—Mr. Carey proceeded to treat of 
ocean rollers, and described the wonderful way in which 
native boats in tropical waters will paddle up tremendous 
slopes of sea. He then detailed most interestingly various 
personal experiences a3 resident engineer in charge of 
national harbour-works in foreign countries and in England. 
The effects of a wave-stroke were almost incredible ; boulders 
weighing a ton or more were often thrown .about, and an 
excellent illustration was given of the damage done during 
a storm at Dover. 

The sea, said the lecturer, can be made the saviour of the 
land. The prevention of erosion was merely a question of 
judicious expenditure of money and time. In the second 
portion of his paper Mr. Carey dealt with tides and their 
effects, observing that if we could only travel “by tidal 
express” we might journey from the Cape to the North of 
Scotland in twenty-four hours. The interplay of currents 
was one of the most baffling problems of engineering. A 
series of fine slides showing the progress of the building of 
Newhaven breakwater was exhibited, and details of the 
difficulties encountered and the methods of overcoming 
them concluded one of the most interesting lectures of the 
session. 

On Monday last Alex. Hill, Esq., M.A., M.D., F.R.CS., 
delivered a discourse entitled “ Man Under the Microscope.” 
The lecturer began by stating that the invisible population 
of this planet might be considered as of far more import- 
ance than the visible; if it were not for bacteria the earth 
would long ago have been choked with dead carcases of 
animals: they even begin—in disease—the demolition of 
the house while it is still inhabited, which seems hardly fair 
on Nature’s part. Referring to the part played by science 
in removing disease, Mr. Hill compared the West Indies of 
the present day—the white man’s health resort—to the same 
islands eighty years ago, infested by yellow fever and having 
a terribly high death-rate. He then proceeded, with the aid 
of very fine lantern-slides, to treat of the cell—the unit of 
structure, the brick of the edifice—and the body, the casket 
in which the precious seed-cells are enshrined; Mendel’s 
epoch-making discoveries were lightly touched upon, and in 
conclusion the lecturer emphasised the falsity of the 
doctrine of predestination to disease; the individual, he 
remarked, always “ started fair.” 

On Monday next the lecturer is Professor Selwyn Image, 
M.A., and his theme, “The Meaning and Importance of 
Decorative Art.” 








IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


AFTER THE CRISIS 


By Lancetor Lawton 


We could wish that Sir Edward Grey’s calm, dispassionate, 
and eminently statesmanlike speech might close the “‘ some- 
what squalid struggle ” which, with Morocco as the storm- 
centre, has of late years occupied the constant attention of 
the Great Powers of Europe. The German warship has now 
taken its departure from Agadir, and the Governments of 
Berlin and Paris have arrived at an agreement in which 
both sides have made concessions and secured gains. 
Nowhere is it denied that on the whole this agreement 
represents a fair and final settlement of a problem that, left 
without definite solution, was an ever-present menace to the 
peace of the world. In the circumstances, the continuance 
of the controversy on heated lines reveals an unfortunate 
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tendency to reopen the grave questions that were once at 
issue, or, in other words, to wrangle after the bargain has 
been concluded. There is indeed a danger, not to be 
lightly disposed of, lest in arguing after the settle- 
ment concerning what did or did not take place before, 
a situation may be created of a nature far more 
disquieting than that which existed in the memorable days 
of July, and which, strictly speaking, should by this time 
have passed into the smooth backwaters of history. Sir 
Edward Grey has already rendered his account to the nation, 
and it has been approved by both great parties in the State. 
Germany has not failed to take note of the unanimity 
prevailing in Great Britain, and it is to be devoutly hoped 
that she will draw from this circumstance its full signi- 
ficance—namely, that the people of this country, irrespective 
of political divisions on home affairs, repose full confidence 
in the foreign policy pursued by statesmen at present in 
power, and honestly believe that such policy is fundamentally 
based upon the principles of fairness. In spite of the fact 
that secrecy is inseparable from the actual conduct of 
diplomatic negotiations, no Government policy of any conse- 
quence could prevail without the support of public opinion ; 
it is the country that must ultimately be called upon to 


decide a question where the issue of peace or war is 
involved. 


Sir Edward Grey is to be congratulated in that he has in 
circumstances of critical delicacy correctly interpreted the 
feeling of the nation. As we have already said, we could 
hope that with his explanation of our attitude the incident 
might close. Unfortunately there is still to take place a 
debate in the Reichstag ; also one in the French Chamber. 
In the meantime, the German Press has given a very 
unfriendly reception to Sir Edward Grey’s utterances, 
and popular excitement throughout the country is being 
inflamed by the publication of mis-statements, seemingly 
calculated, mingled with comments so transparently unfair 
as to reveal petty irritation rather than any deep feeling of 
righteous resentment. One is compelled to conclude that 
the German people, as represented by their journals, are 
bitterly disappointed at the outcome of the negotiations, 
and that nothing that Sir Edward Grey could conceivably 
have said would have prevented the unseemly ebullition of 
their wrath. Time alone will eliminate the “soreness” felt 
in Germany with regard to our attitude. As the Foreign 
Secretary wisely observed, in seeking to establish friendly 
relations between the two countries, the pace cannot be 
forced. 

Meanwhile, however, a serious responsibility rests upon 
those who in any way direct public opinion in this country 
to see that nothing is done to widen the breach between 
Berlin and London. Perhaps the end which all serious- 
minded people would like to see attained might be better 
served were it to be frankly recognised that a controversy 
at this belated stage cannot alter the fact accomplished. 
The new task in hand should be to build up by sane and 
steady propaganda a rapprochement upon the basis that in 
the solution of the Moroccan question the last obstacle of 
any considerable magnitude has been removed from the path 
of peace. If each nation will realise that the other possesses 
a legitimate point of view, then difficulties will of themselves 
pass away. Sir Edward Grey has shown clearly that he on 
his side is prepared to concede that the ambition of 
Germany in itself is not unreasonable, and he has plainly 
hinted that, far from being his desire to obstruct 
her statesmen, it is his policy to facilitate, within 
bounds, their efforts towards the realisation of this ambition. 
“If there are to be big: territorial changes in Africa,” he 
said, “brought about; of course, by the goodwill and negotia- 
tion with other Powers, then we-are not an ambitious, com- 
peting party ; and not being an ambitious competing party 





urselves, if Germany has friendly arrangements to negotiate 
with other foreign countries with regard to Africa, we are 
not anxious to stand in her way any more than in theirs.” 
The Prime Minister, though perhaps less explicit, spoke in 
words equally promising and significant. “2 I may adopt 
the metaphorical language in vogue in these days, he said, 
“ T should say we do not desire to stand in the light of any 
Power which wants to find its place in the sun. We have 
se, no such wish.” 

 eeeani utterances have not found an echo in 
Germany, where the view is held that in not translating 
their purport into practice during the Moroccan negotiations 
Great Britain has convicted herself of perfidy. Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter is to a large extent responsible for the 
existing situation, inasmuch as in an effort to justify his 
diplomacy before the tribunal of public opinion he made 
only a partial revelation. It was left for Sir Edward Grey 
to fill in the blanks, with the result that after all formal 
negotiations are concluded, and an agreement arrived at 
between France and Germany, controversy 1s raging in all 
the capitals of Europe, not among the newspapers, as is 
invariably the case in such circumstances, but among the 
Parliaments and the Foreign Secretaries. Now Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter threatens to fill in the blanks in Sir 
Edward Grey’s statement. We sincerely hope Sir Edward 
Grey will not be tempted to retaliate. And there is still 
the debate in the French Chamber, which will doubtless 
leave more vacant spaces. ; 

The conclusion of the negotiations satisfactory to our 
friend France, and therefore in a sense to ourselves, plainly 
proves that in practice Germany recognised the case ec 
we presented. Diplomacy can no longer serve any usefu 
purpose by making long speeches in which indiscretions are 
returned for indiscretions, and exchanging them by the 
excitable method of telegraphy—in short, by discussing, as 
it were, the trial after the verdict has been given and the 
judgment executed. Todo so can only imply that Germany 
succumbed to force majeure. Such a suggestion, carrying 
with it the idea that she was humiliated, is of course far 
from the truth. No amount of explanation or counter 
explanation can conceal from common-sense men the truth 
about the recent crisis. On the pretence that interests were 
imperilled Germany sent a warship to Agadir. It was not a 
mere coincidence that, as a matter of fact, the Hinterland = 
perfectly tranquil, and that Agadir was one of a = 
suitable ports to be found on the Atlantic coast for 
establishment of a naval base. Nor was it without pone 
tion that Germany chose the identical moment to intima 
to the Powers that she was determined to arrive at a fina 
understanding with France. The suggestion made - * 
section of the German Press that because Great Britain 
already arrived at an agreement with France over Morocco, 
and receiving as compensation a free hand in Egypt, non 
therefore not entitled to defend her own interests i 
event of a change in the status quo, was untenable. ne 
German demand for the cession of the French Congo - 
been persisted in, then the negotiations would have reverte 
exclusively to Morocco, and it was only wise that poorer 4 
should have been clearly informed as to what attitu 
Great Britain would take up in that event. Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter declared that after the formal notifica- 
tion on June 30th of the sending of the a. - 
Agadir, “it was not until July 2lst, the day of Mr. : : 
George’s speech, that an interview took place —s s 
Edward Grey and the Foreign Secretary.” Sir . a : 
Grey, however, mentions that he saw the German — . 
sador on July 3rd and 4th, and at the second of " a 
interviews, speaking with the authority of the Cabine ane 
made it clear that Great Britain could not recognise any ne 
arrangement arrived at without her knowledge and sanction. 
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Then there was a period of silence and tension. On July 
2ist, seventeen days later, the German Ambassador told Sir 
Edward Grey that he was not in a position to give any 
information. 

Meanwhile it had come to the knowledge of Great Britain 
that Germany was making impossible demands upon France, 
requiring no less than the cession of the whole French Congo, 
and it was evident that if these demands were not moderated 
negotiations would centre exclusively upon Morocco. The 
speech of Mr. Lloyd George, delivered on July 2l1st, the 
evening of the day on which the German Ambassador 
intimated to Sir Edward Grey that he was not in a position 
to convey any information, merely expressed the sentiments 
that inspire the policy of any great nation possessed of a 
tithe of self-respect. He said that if Great Britain were to 
be treated where her interests were vitally affected as if she 
were of no account, then peace at that price would be a 
humiliation intolerable to bear. At the time the Germans 
professed that this speech gave them no cause for concern, 
and the following comment which then appeared in Tux 
Acapemy is interesting in the light of subsequent events :— 


The weighty utterances of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer reveal at once the gravity of the international 
situation. It is plain that they were addressed with a pro- 
found sense of responsibility to the statesmen of the 
Wilhelmstrasse ; and that this fact is clearly recognised in 
Germany is evident from the laboured efforts of the semi- 
official Press in Berlin and Cologne to explain them away 
by declaring that they were merely in the nature of plati- 
tudinous expressions having no particular application to any 
single Power. In Paris, in St. Petersburg, and in Vienna 
the contrary view is held. For diplomatic reasons which 
are apparent, Germany is anxious to create the impression 
that under no circumstances would it be just to regard her 
in the light of a disturber of the world’s peace. She wishes 
it to be accepted without question that her coup d'état in 
Morocco entitles her to some substantial compensation, and 
therefore professes to be at a complete loss to understand 
why Great Britain or any other Power should find in her 
conduct grounds for diplomatic warning. 


Three days after the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech the German Ambassador told Sir Edward Grey 
that Germany had not landed a single man at Agadir, and 
that she had no intention of creating a naval port on the 
coast of Morocco. Had this declaration been made at the 
outset a crisis would have been averted, and Germany has 
only herself to blame if her dilatoriness in explaining her 
actions caused alarm in this country. We were certainly 
well within our rights in anticipating that her exorbitant 
demands upon France would raise in Morocco such a situa- 
tion as that which we feared. 








MOTOR MATTERS 


Last week the first anniversary of the amalgamation of the 
Automobile Association and the Motor Union was celebrated 
by a dinner at Oddenino’s, in Regent Street. Among the 
distinguished members of the automobile world present 
were Mr. W. Joynson-Hicks, M.P. (Chairman), Sir Archibald 
Macdonald, Bart., Mr. Max Pemberton, Mr. S. F. Edge, Mr. 
Charles Jarrott, Mr. D’Arcy Baker, Mr. Stenson Cooke 
(Secretary of the A.A. and M.U.), and Mr. Rees Jeffreys, 
formerly Secretary of the Motor Union and now a promi- 
nent member of the Government Road Board. In the course 
of his speech Mr. Joynson-Hicks naturally referred to the 
remarkably rapid growth of the organisation, both in member- 
ship and influence. Prior to the amalgamation a year ago the 
A.A. had 17,750 members, and the M.U. 9,850, making a total 





of 27,600. At the present moment the direct membership of 
the joint body is considerably over 38,000, which represents 
an average increase of 1,000 new members per month. The 
familiar A.A. badge is now carried on over 50,000 private 
motor-cars. By subordinating outside ventures to the 
personal interests of the user of the car the Association has 
now become an important factor in the automobile world. 
Its patrol system, which does so much to render motoring 
safe and comfortable for its members, has now been 
legalised, and in consequence it is possible that the police 
traps will before long be discontinued. In the matters 
of free legal defence and opposition to unnecessary local 
speed-limits the Association has also rendered valu- 
able service to its members and to motorists in 
general. Its present position is undoubtedly strong 
enough to enable the committee to bring effective pressure 
to bear upon Parliament to secure amendments of those of 
the existing laws which deal unfairly with the reasonable 


motorist, and action in this direction may be expected at an 
early date. 


The unqualified success of the recent Motor Exhibition at 
Olympia has evidently convinced the French motor manu- 
facturers that the discontinuance of their annual show in 
the Grand Palais was a gigantic blunder. They now 
realise—probably too late—that whatever may be the direct 
and immediate results of an annual exhibition from a selling 
point of view, it represents the only opportunity the buyer 
has of seeing what advances have been made during the 
year in motor construction, and, as such, becomes the natural 
centre of attraction for motorists. Whether the regular 
continuance of the show in Paris would have sufficed to 
maintain the premier position so long held by France 
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in automobile matters is open to question, but it is 
fairly certain that its abandonment as a regular institution 
has largely conduced to the present unsatisfactory state of 
the French motor industry. In any case the Government 
has thought the position sufficiently serious to intervene, and 
as a result the use of the Grand Palais has been secured 
from October 5th, 1912, to January 5th, 1913, for the holding 
of a motor and an aeroplane show respectively. The effect of 
this action, so far as we are concerned, will probably be to 
expedite the steps, which in any event would have to be 
taken sooner or later, to find a more adequate building for 
our own Exhibition. Compared with the Grand Palais 
Olympia is almost ludicrously insignificant, both as regards 
size and architectural attraction, and it is not likely that our 
manufacturers will rest content with it for another year. 


In view of the very unsatisfactory experiences of many 
motorists in the matter of tyre retreads, it is worth while to 
draw special attention to the work of the Challenge Rubber 
Mills in this department, of which they have made a 
speciality. Their success is due to, two things—first, they 
decline to retread a cover the canvas foundation of which is 
too much weakened by disintegration to stand the repair; 
and, secondly, their method is to build up, mould, and com- 
press the retread in exactly the same way, with the same 
care and the same material as that used in the new high-grade 
tyre. This is the only way to give satisfaction to the motorist. 
It is too frequently the case that tyre-repairers, rather than 
lose business, undertake the retreading of every cover sent 
to them, although in the majority of cases the covers have 
been used until they are worthless. The result is a burst at 
a very early date, and the disgusted motorist comes to the con- 
clusion that the process is a fraud. As a matter of fact, 
always providing that the tyre be sent to a competent firm 
of repairers before the canvas foundation has been injured, 
the retread will render the tyre toall intents and purposes 
as good as new. Asa proof of this, the Challenge Rubber 
Mills send us a copy of a testimonial they have recently 
received from a well-known London motor firm. It is 
to the effect that a non-skid retread, done some months 
ago, has enabled an old cover to run a further eight 
thousand miles, a distance which most motorists would 
be satisfied to get out of a brand-new tyre. The 
same company also send us a copy of a letter from a 
private motorist who had one of their “Victor” vests 
for use with a Michelin tyre which had been worn quite flat 
on the tread and had the walls of the tyre scraped to the 
canvas. It states that the tyre has since done 4,500 miles 
with only one pump-up, and still looks almost as serviceable 
as when the vest was first put into it. 

R. B. H. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Tur Stock Exchange has been pretending that it awaited 
the result of Sir Edward Grey’s speech before starting a 
boom. Now that it has heard all that the Foreign Secre- 
tary has to say it still waits the coming of the specu- 
lator. But the speculator does not appear to be in a reason- 
able mood. His imagination requires a stimulus, and where 
that stimulus is to come from no one can say. Speculation 
is of so delicate a growth that the least cold wind nips it. 
Italy and her war, China and her revolution, Japanand her 
threatenings of bankruptcy are all bitter blasts to the 
speculative world. I say nothing about the strike trouble 





in England, syndicalism in France, or Socialism in Germany, 
for those are not definite dangers ; they are only threatened 
calamities. Yet we should have good markets, for there has 
seldom been a time when prosperity was so general. It ma 
be that the manufacturer in the country is so busy that he 
cannot afford to risk his money in a gamble, for I have often 
noticed that when trade is good speculation is dull. Whena 
fortune has been made nature insists upon its being dissi- 
pated, and before a fortune has been created many people 
will take unnecessary risks. It is possible that we are now 
passing through a period of prosperity so steady that specula- 
tion is difficult. That there is plenty of money about for 
good things we can seein the Zervudachi liquidation. This 
family, which was always supposed to possess fabulous 
wealth, and held much the same position in Egypt and the 
East as Muriettas held in London, had acquired large blocks 
of shares, some good and some bad. These shares are now 
being sold, and there has been a perfect scramble to acquire 
such sound securities as the Alexandria Waterworks. The 
curious thing may happen that the publicity given to sound 
but almost unknown investments may result in the liquida- 
tion causing a rise and not a fall in prices. This sounds like 
a paradox. The Behera, a land company owning some big 
blocks of valuable land in the Delta, and having behind it a 
remarkable dividend record, has a share that will have to be 
put on the market. The National Banks have been sold, 
andthe price has hardly fallen at all. The total liabilities 
of Zervudachi et Fils and the individual members of the firm 
must run into nearly five millions of money. There has 
seldom been so important a collapse in credit. But, strangely 
enough, the English newspapers have devoted very little 
attention to it. Luckily, most of the banks appear to have 
secured themselves by only advancing against sound 
securities, and it is not believed that any of them will suffer 
to any large extent. 


One or two companies have made their appearance. The 
Chilian Loan was an instantaneous success, a success that 
was both expected and deserved. But Speyer’s Sorocabana 
issue was a dead failure. Lamson Paragon offered some 
5} cumulative preference shares at par, and 53,541 ordinary 
shares at 21s. The preference shares are a sound security. 
The Radium Ore Mines also sent out a prospectus, but it is 
unlikely that any one subscribed to it, and those who did 
should certainly demand their money back; otherwise they 
stand an extremely good chance of losing it. The City of 
Lethbridge offered 441,000 43 per cent. debentures at 5s. 
premium. Possibly Messrs. Coates would find no difficulty 
in placing this amount amongst their clients, but it is not a 
satisfactory investment, for the market in such a security 
would be limited, although possibly the principal and 
interest might be considered reasonably secured. Messrs. 
Sperlings are interested in an issue of 1,350,000 dollar 
6 per cent. cumulative preference shares at a price of 
85 dollars in the Cities Service Company, which runs electric 
light, gas, and power in various towns in the United States. 
The Company has only been in existence since September, 
wi and therefore the issue must be considered very specu- 

tive. 


Mongy.—The Money Market at the end of the month is 
always a little tight. But this will pass off. There is no 
doubt that the Bank has complete command of the situation, 
and that it will keep a 4 per cent. rate firm right through 
to the end of the year. The tension on the Continent is 
gradually slackening, but this will not have any immediate 
effect. When the new year opens we may expect 3 per cent. 
money—not till then. 

Foreigners.—Chinese continue todrop. Everything tends 
to scare out holders. The banks hold up prices as well as 
they can, but it is hardly likely that they will go on support- 
ing the market unless they see a chance of the revolution 
ending. It is still uncertain whether they will make a loan 
to the Manchus for the purpose of meeting the interest on 
the debt. When the revolution first broke out I imagined 
that the debt was in no danger. But it has so completely 
disorganised trade that it seems now impossible to avoid 
default except by a loan. Therefore those who took my 
advice and sold out last week are relieved from any uneasi- 
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ness. It is always better in these cases to get out quickly, 
for when the revolution is over it will be a very simple 
matter to buy back. The Japanese Finance Minister appears 
to have been making some astounding statements with 
regard to the condition of the finances of this country, but the 
telegraphic report is very meagre, and it hardly accorcs with 
the persistent attempts to boom Japanese stocks in Europe. 
I confess that I do not understand the situation. Japan is 
in a bad way financially—that we have all known for a long 
time past—and it has been continually stated that in the 
event of two bad harvests in succession she would be com- 
pelled either to default or go to war. But I confess that I 
had not the least idea that she would herself admit her 
straitened condition. However, forewarned is forearmed, 
and investors should take the hint that has been given them 
officially. Tintos have been put up by the Paris speculators, 
who are well informed as to the copper position, and look 
like going higher. Copper is now in urgent demand both 
here, in America, and on the Continent, and the market is 
very strong. Therefore Amalgamated, Tintos, and Anacondas 
still continue to rise. It is quite likely that we shall see 
copper at £65 a ton. 

Home Raits.—The Home Railway market is remarkably 
short of stock, and the dealers would be unable to supply the 
public if it began to buy. Investors are scared—in my 
opinion quite unnecessarily — at the risk of strikes, and they 
neglect first-class securities such as are procurable in this 
market. They seem to forget that there is now only four 
weeks to the end of the year, when the stocks will be full of 
dividend. I again urge people to buy '91 preference stock 
of the Great Central Railway, which yields £5 5s. per cent. 
Great Western and North Eastern are both cheap, and 
Brums are also under-valued. 


Yankres.— The bears were badly cornered last week, and 
the wildest stories were put about in order to scare them. 
It was said that the long-talked-of distribution of profits in 
the Union Pacific would be made. It was also said that 
Louisvilles meant to distribute certain assets. Both tales 
were very improbable, but they had the necessary effect. 
Morgans also supported steels; but it is noticeable that 
whenever the shares rise there is a good deal of quiet 
selling going on. At the same time it is admitted on all 
sides that the bull campaign offers less resistance than one 
on the bear tack. Technically the market is good for 
another five-dollar rise all round. 


Rupser.—The Malacca report was the most absurd docu- 
ment I have ever read. A profit of £84,896 is shown and 
2s. a share dividend is declared. But the balance-sheet 
shows £150,587 expenditure during the year added to the 
assets side. This system of perpetually writing expenditure 
down as an asset will in the end have a very serious effect 
upon rubber plantations. The directors state that they 
propose to issue 10,000 ordinary shares at £15 per share, 
the present price being 103, and that the subscribers will 
have the option for five years of taking four further ordinary 
shares at the same price. This seemsa mad kind of finance, 
but it seems still madder to tell the shareholders that 
directors think that it will be able to pay in future quarterly 
dividends of 5s. per share. They tell us that the output 
for the past year was 387,695lb., and that this output 
will be trebled. If their expectations are realised, and 
1,200,0001lb. of rubber are harvested for 1911, then the 
profit should be about £120,000, or 2s. a pound. If the 
debentures are converted into shares the company will have a 
capital of £850,000, and will only be able to pay a 15 per cent. 
dividend. The Stock Exchange did not like the report at all, 
and it seems to me one of the most astonishing documents I 
have ever read. The meeting will be held on December 5th, 
and I expect that some very disagreeable questions will have 
to be answered. Tangkah and Peneiro both want money ; 
the former proposes to issue debentures which are to take 
90 per cent. of the profits, and the latter company is going 
to issue two different kinds of preference shares which will 
also be entitled to 90 per cent. of the profits. In both these 
companies the wretched ordinary shareholder will therefore 
be compelled to subscribe or lose his money. My advice 
1s : Cut the loss and lose the money. 





Ouw.—The little spurt in cil shares that occurred a fort 
night ago has quite died down, and no one now takes the 
least interest in this market. There is a story going round 
St. Petersburg to the effect that an engineer took sections 
of the Maikop oil-field and wrote an elaborate report, which 
the Government published. It was so unsatisfactory that 
some one bought up the whole stock before the public 
could obtain a copy. Then a second edition was published 
which was also bought up, and now the Government pro- 
pose to print yet another edition in order that people may 
know the truth about Maikop. It would be interesting to 
know who it was that wasted their money in trying to burke 
an unsatisfactory report. The Nigeria Bitumen report is 
now out, but it tells us very little that we did not know 
before. But it is satisfactory in one sense, for we find that 
at 1,643ft. the company has found good oil. If the new 
leases that the Government have granted this company all 
contain such excellent oil, and if the further bore-holes that 
are being cut down all strike oil at 1,600ft., then Nigeria 
Bitumen may one day become a payable proposition. It at 
present has £17,644 in hand. This will enable it to pay its 
prospecting expenses, but it will not be sufficient to bring it 
to the producing stage. 

Karrirs.—The Kaffir Market has been in the doldrums all 
the week. Occasionally bear drives have been made against 
City Deeps, but they have not yet reached 23, which seems 
to me the price at which they should be purchased. There 
are a good many bears in this market, and if the big houses 
had any pluck they might easily create a little boom. 


Ruopestans.—The tale that Giants have at last found the 
long-lost reef has caused this share to be bid for, and all 
Weil stocks have been good. I confess that I see very little 
to go for in the Hay Mines Report, but the market likes 
the firm of Julius Weil and Co., and considers it one of the 
few honest houses in the Rhodesian group. 


Misce,tangous.—The General Omnibus figures are dis- 
tinetly satisfactory. Out of a total profit of £475,000 they 
have placed £120,000 to depreciation fund, £108,000 has 
been written off horses and ‘buses, and £96,000 goes to 
paying the 8 per cent. dividend and £50,000 for the pre- 
ference and debenture charges, whilst £101,000 is carried 
forward. This is very satisfactory indeed. At the same 
time it is certain to produce severe competition, and it is 
said that the new French company is ready with its pro- 
spectus. Marconis were sold on the announcement that the 
new shares would be issued at 40s., but the Dutch pool 
quickly bid up the price to 51s. 3d., and there is talk of still 
further rise. Shipping shares have been very good, and 
Union-Castles are talked higher. It seems to me that the 
best thing to buy are International Marines. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE REVIVAL OF POETIC DRAMA” 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


Sir,—I am afraid that the spirit of the age—its restlessness, 
prosaic tendencies, scientific quests, leanings towards ease and 
luxury—bristles with insuperable obstacles to the rebirth of 
poetic drama. The studious calm necessary for the appreciation 
of symbolic or figurative thought is almost absent. Even lyrical 
poetry is a joy for a very few. The numerous books of modern 
verse are almost still-born or else are consigned to a grave of 
indifference. “The whips and scorns” of the times seem to me 
to be fatal to poetic achievement; or, to put it plainly, poetry is 
a drug in the market, and the meagre sales of new books of verse 
attest this fact. 

In the face of this, how is the revival of the highest form of 
this art—namely, ‘poetic drama—at all possible? Besides, there 
are other cogent reasons which render its effective stage repre- 
sentation a positive failure. 

Nearly all our great poets have written splendid dramatic 
poems. Their names are legion; but I can safely assert that, 
with the exception of Shakespeare, none of them lend themselves 
to stage representation, and the reason is that they lack stage 
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conventions, devices, adjuncts, and effects. As one of your 
correspondents aptly remarked, anything “ becomes dramatic as 
soon as the imagination reaches the intensity of white heat ;” and 
thus the great passions and crimes of humanity lend themselves 
to poetical dramatic expression. But, in order to faithfully convey 
their purport and meaning to an audience, the drama must be 
hedged with stage restrictions. 

I suppose the genuine “vision and faculty divine” cannot 
brook stage artifices, and therefore the poetic dramas of Byron, 
Shelley, Browning, Tennyson, and Swinburne are unsuitable for 
the boards. 

I doubt, however, whether any moderr poetic dramatic genius, 
with a hearing and acceptance from a manager, even if equipped 
with a full knowledge of stage business, could ever popularise 
his productions, and it is a question whether his work would be 
actually read or considered. The times “are out of joint” for 
these ventures. A mirth-provoking farce with a fine part for a 
distinguished actor-manager would command a better chance. 

I recollect, some time ago, being present at a town-hall where 
a number of people assembled to hear a poetic play read by its 
author. The chairman, a well-known dramatic critic, being sud- 
denly called away on business, kindly asked me to take his 
place. I appreciated the honour, and listened. I expected to 
be bored and wearied; instead I was enchanted and delighted. 
The dramatist had a clear and almost musical intonation ; his 
voice never dropped, and the words of his play incited enthu- 
siasm amongst the audience. The drama was vigorous, vivid, 
interesting, and poetic ; the speeches fitted the characters; stage 
traditions were closely adhered to—in fact, it was a complete 
success. 

As the weeks and months flew on I expected to read the 
announcement of the programme of that splendid drama. 

Years now have fled, and I am still waiting in expectancy !— 
Yours, &c., 





IstporE G. ASCHER. 


To the Editor of Tue AcapEMY 


Srr,—Mr. Max Plowman in his admirable reply to Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton enters the lists to champion a none too popular cause— 
the Revival of Poetic Drama. His statement of the case 
encourages me to claim a few lines of your space to make one 
or two observations. 

In these days, when the first demand of the playgoer is that 
he shall be amused, the playwright must before all things be 
brilliant and epigrammatic, while to be “dull” is his most 
heinous offence. The commonest charge laid against the poetic 
drama is this very one of “dulness,” and it is, therefore, to be 
regretted that one who shows so much sympathy as does Mr. 
Plowman should be betrayed into any expression which looks 
like a condemnation, on this score, of modern verse-drama 
generally. In professing agreement with much that Mr. Hamilton 
says, he singles out for special approval the statement—“ There 
is certainly no future for poetic dulness, and we must all confess 
that most of the plays recently written in verse do not achieve 
much more.” 

Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s article was a criticism of a particular 
volume of plays—Mr. John Lawrence Lambe’s “ Experiments in 
Playwriting.” From the remark quoted one might suppose that 
Mr. Hamilton had pronounced Mr. Lambe’s plays dull, and that 
Mr. Plowman shared this view. Buta more careful reading of 
his letter convinces me that that is not his intention, for it seems 
clear that he has not read Mr. Lambe’s book. The chances of a 
volume of verse-plays is so pathetically small at present that I 
feel sure nothing would be further from Mr. Plowman’s thoughts 
than to discourage the few critics and readers who might feel 
disposed to read it, and, therefore, I lay stress on a point which 
might be passed over in the case of the novel. 

A fortnight ago I frankly confess that Mr. Lambe’s name was 
unknown to me, but I have since read his book, and I feel certain 
that no one could fairly charge him with dulness of any kind. 
On the contrary one finds in it much concentrated power and a 
real instinct for the ‘dramatic situation.” Especially is this 
shown in the play entitled ‘“ Rousseau’s Disciple.” 

Mr. Plowman gives it as his opinion that the future of the 
poetic drama lies by way of what he calls lyrical drama. Mr. 
Lambe, on the other hand, believes that success is to be obtained 
by making poetic drama much less lyrical and laying far greater 
stress on psychology, construction, and characterisation than has 
been done in any modern verse-dramas, with the possible excep- 
tion of Mr. Phillips’ “ Paolo and Francesca.” Mr. Lambe 


develops his point of view in his prefatory essay with great 





force and clearness. It would be very interesting if Mr. Plow. 
man would do the same. No subject from a literary point of 
view is in such urgent need of ventilation.—I am, yours truly, 
ArtHuR LINNELL. 
Allandale, Casselden Road, N,W., Nov., 1911. 


THE INSURANCE BILL AND THE ELECTORS 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmMy 


Sr1r,—The Government Insurance Bill will apparently be forced 
through the House of Commons in the next few weeks. It was 
not introduced in response to any expressed demand, nor was it 
put forward at the last election as part of the Government pro. 
gramme. It is evident from the discussions that have taken 
place that the objections of all the chief interests involved and of 
all expert opinion have only been partially met and disarmed, 
and considering the great cost which must be incurred, the 
immense effect for good or evil the measure may produce, it 
seems to be a case, if ever there was one, when the opinion of 
the electors, who are so vitally interested, should be directly 
ascertained. A joint meeting of the Council and Committee of 
the British Constitution Association has considered the matter, 
and was strongly of opinion that a clause should be introduced 
into the Bill to the effect that before it becomes law the measure 
should be submitted to a poll of the electors by way of Referen- 
dum.—We are, &c., 

Harotp Cox, President. 
W. V. Cooper, Hon. Secretary. 

11, Tothill Street, S.W., November, 1911. 





THE FUTURE OF THE TERRITORIAL FORCE 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


Srr,—As the omission of the word “ not” in a certain portion 
of my letter as printed in Tue Acapemy of November 25th 
somewhat obscures my point, may I repeat my contention that 
“increased grants (at any rate so long as they are devoted to 
equipment, drill-halls, and similar objects) will not produce 
more men ”’P 

Money so spent may make things more comfortable for those 
already serving, and may bring in a few more undesirables who 
join for what they can get, but it will not have any marked effect 
upon recruiting.—Yours faithfully, 


Hendon, N.W. 


Aan H. Mavpe. 


THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


S1r,—In view of the recent Canadian elections and overthrow 
of the Laurier Administration, it will be strange if an impetus 
be not given to the Imperial Federation and Imperial Zollverein 
movements in Great Britain. For surely, by this time, it should 
be apparent to the most hide-bound British Free Trader, and 
even to the most pronounced Little Englander, that there is such 
a thing as a Greater Britain beyond the seas, and that there is 
a disposition still on the part of the free British Common- 
wealths, the world over, to get into closer touch with and to 
remain loyal to the Empire. It seems to me that Canada’s 
conduct in refusing to negotiate a Reciprocity Treaty with the 
United States, in spite of its many alluring features, struck a 
note and chord which should not only reverberate throughout 
the British Empire, but should inspire the United Kingdom with 
higher ideals and a broader spirit. Not only that, but Canada, 
I maintain, has set such an example of fidelity to British 
traditions as should serve as an object-lesson, as well as an 
inspiration, to all really intelligent Englishmen more particu- 
larly; since Canada was actuated by sentiment and principle 
rather than by self-interest or selfish motives. For there can be 
scant question of the material gain that would almost immediately 
have followed the passage of the Reciprocity measure—to Canada; 
and just as little question of the many advantages to the 
Canadian farmers in the long run. Yet Canada would have 
none of it—because of her misgivings lest closer relations with 
the Republic should ultimately jeopardise her relations to the 
Empire. Hence the “ object-lessun” to which I refer; since 
Englishmen, at all events, are too prone to take narrow and 
selfish views of every question that involves the slightest degree 
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of immediate sacrifice of material interests, or that seems 
to imply an innovation in political and trade relations 
and policy. Yet Canada made no mistake; for, however 
little truth there may have been in the violent protests 
and assurances of the Conservatives and Conservative Press 
regarding the “thin end of the wedge ” of Annexation, I cannot 
but think that Canada did well and wisely in rejecting Recipro- 
city with the United States. For she (Canada) was never so 
prosperous as she is to-day, and never had country a fairer heri- 
tage or a more assured, prosperous, and independent national 
career and future,and the Canadians were amply justified in deter- 
mining to sacrifice any immediate material gains at the risk of 
possible future political developments which might, or might 
not, undermine and subvert their relations with the Empire. 


And just here comes in the point which I desire to emphatically 
emphasise—to wit, that if Reciprocity with the United States 
were really so good a thing for both Canada and that country, 
why should not Reciprocity with Great Britain be just as good, 
and far more natural and mutually advantageous? Again, does 
England or do British statesmen and politicians actually realise 
what such a Reciprocity measure (or, better still, an Imperial 
Zollverein) would imply and involve? I think not; yet it should 
be as plain as a pikestaff that such an Imperial Act or measure, 
once accomplished, would be in reality no violation of British 
Free Trade canons and Free Trade traditions, but expansion pure 
and simple of the same! In other words, an Imperial Zollverein 
would actually spell expansion—not restriction! And now is 
Britain's opportunity. Let British statesmen (if there are any 
really extant in the United Kingdom) hasten to approach 
Canada and the rest of the British Commonwealths in such 
direction. For the hour is opportune, and the dangers of delay 
should be plainly obvious. As it is, the Motherland came within 
an ace of losing such opportunity for ever, in so far as Canada 
was concerned. President Taft, with all the foresight and 
insight of a statesman, did grasp the value and importance of 
negotiating such a treaty of trade and commerce with Canada ; 
and it remains to be seen and proved whether or not there remains 
a single British statesman equally qualified. 

Epwin Ripiey. 

Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Magazine; Revue Bleue; La Grande Review ; Fortnightly 
Review; Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society; Modern 
Language Teaching. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 





Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 


Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 

The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed, 

















CANADIAN PACIFIC 


OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 
THROUGH CANADA. 





— 





TRANGAT LANE IC- Fes and luxurious “ Em; ” Steamers 
Canada. ur days’ open sea. TRANSCANADA— 

Finest Trains in ‘ae World. running through the world’s 
scenery. Direct connection with fof Canada. Fastest route 
to Western States. ee nanerac: CIPI C—Fast Route s Japan and 
ew Zealand by Canadian- 


China, All- a 
ral Servi Service 7) ie 


For further particulars, apply 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-6g, Charing Cross, S.W.; 67-68, King William St., LONDON, 
B.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. Vincent Street, 
41, Victoria Street, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine’s 
Parade, Bristol. 


Glasgow. 


Pp 





R.M.S.P. 


PLEASURE & HEALTH CRUISES. 








$$$} 
P & O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA. 

JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Porte 
(Carrying Maile under Contract with H.M. Gevernment.) 

Prequent and Regular Saitings from and te LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDIOI. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises 2° 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 
NORWAY and the eet yy 


Por Passage, Freight ctl 
eee — 8 a ORIENTAL, “STEAM NAVidATIO 
re | Company, 





& O Round the World Tours 


Le 


THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
1839). 


(Royal Charter dated 


For further particulars apply for Mllustrated 
Booklets to 


on Application. 






































London: 18, Moorgate Street, E.C.; 
or 32, CocKspur Street, S.W. 
LENGTH OF 
To Fare TouR Sarine 
v, E 
1 a £22, 23, anne 
mae Fortnight. 
THE AZORES.| 217+. 19, Welnesings, | 3 Cheneen 
PORTUGAL. upwards. v & Liverpool. 
WEST INDIES, | "70" . Walciee, ‘ — 
Rouna SOUTH about Southampton 
AMERICA.| “1% | id weeks. | Weekly. & Liversool. 





¢t Including Hotel Accommodation. 














Union-GastLe Line Roya Mai Service 
TO 


SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEELY SAILINGS, 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 


Vid the SUEZ CANAL, 


Calling at CIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES and NAPLES. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


burg and Antwerp.) 
Reduced fares for sonahbe during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
For further information apply to:— 


DONALD GURRIE & CO., MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON, 
Branch Offices of the Company * ama Liverpool, Manchester and 
iw. 











| CUNARD LINE 
PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 


MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 


by the 
“SAXONIA” AND “CARPATHIA” 


° - Porta of Call ... 
CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 
PaLSae, NAPLES, -_ 





1 





For full pundits apply— 


| 2 THE CUNARD SS. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. 











FEARLESS 





CRITICISM 











In support of principle 
In exposure of humbug 
In scorn of cant 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY 
of all Newsagents—or sent 
direct from the Publishers 
for 6s. per annum (post-free) 
or 3s. for six months. 


Weekly Review 

of Politics, Art, 

Music, Literature, 
and the Stage. 













COMMENTATOR, Ltd., 31, Essex St., London. 





SESE 
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